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the copyright can be treated with. 
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each additional 10 words or less. All orders must be accompanied by a 
remittance, and all matters relating to Advertisements should be addressed to 
the Manager, 20, Zavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 








THE COUNTY VALHALLA. 


HE unveiling of a memorial to the late Mr. R. D. 
Blackmore in Exeter Cathedral is an event that can 
call forth nothing but approbation. Mr. Blackmore 
was eminently qualified for the honour bestowed upon 
him. He had that strong local patriotism which in 

another form is simply love of one’s country. Indeed, to speak 
logically and without sentiment, the individual, the family, the 
parish, the neighbourhood, the county, and the nation are but so 
many steps or degrees in the feeling which, when it is applied to 
a country, we call patriotism. The late novelist was not only 
proud of his birth-iand, but he was a man for it to be 
proud of. In later life, when he lived in a London suburb, 
it was very pleasant to hear him speak of the Devonshire 
dales and streams. Luckily for himself, he had a competency, 
and did not depend on literature for a livelihood. Up to the 
time of his death “* Lorna Doone” continued to bring him in a 
few hundreds a year, and this he systematically lost in his 
gardening experiments. Trustful to a fault, he suffered from 
the dishonesty of servants, and he was much too theoretical to 
carry market gardening out in a practical and successful manner. 
But his modesty, his love of solitude, and hatred of the curious 
intruders who tried to spy upon his actions, were eminently 
English. So was the irony with which at times he would 
recount how ‘* Lorna Doone” came to sell so well. After 


fruitlessly endeavouring to get a publisher to take it, he published 
a small edition at his own expense, and sent half of it to 
Australia. The remainder was a veritable drug in the market, 
and would not have been sold till this day but for an accident. 
It happened just then that the Marquess of Lorne became 
engaged to the Princess Louise, and his name, of course, was 
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in the mouth of everybody. In the mind of the hydra-headed 
there seemed to be an association between “ Lorna Doone” and 
the Marquess of Lorne, and so Blackmore’s beautiful book, that 
would not sell on its merits, was bought right and left by people 
who had an obsequious taste for anything that savoured of 
Royalty. If anyone were to compile a volume called “The 
Fortunes of Little Books,” he would have no more telling 
romance than this, nor one that had a more satirical bearing 
upon public taste. The curious thing was that ‘‘ Lorna Doone” 
remained to the end the only really fine book achieved by 
Blackmore ; his ‘“‘ Maid of Sker,” his “‘ Cripps the Carrier,” and 
others betray too much the influence of his friend Wilkie Collins, 
who depended exclusively on plot and sensation for effect, 
whereas everything about Blackmore, from his beautiful, 
neat little handwriting to his personal appearance, pointed to 
one whose gifts lay more in the direction of polish and 
humour. 

When all is said and done, he still remains a character for 
his county to be proud of, and we cannot too highly praise the 
idea that each neighbourhood should have a Valhalla of its own, 
where statues of its heroes may be erected. Exeter has, ina 
sense, followed the example of Salisbury, in whose beautiful 
cathedral is erected a statue of the most illustrious of the latter- 
day writers produced in this part of the country. But the mona- 
ment to Richard Jefferies is scarcely worthy of him. It is a 
small and, though a lifelike, not a very impressive portrait bust. 
Those who knew Jefferies do, indeed, admit that the likeness is 
better than that of almost any photograph taken of him during 
his life, and no fault can be found with Miss Thomas, the 
sculptor, who carved it; but seeing that Richard Jefferies was the 
most eminent man of letters belonging to the county, his position 
in Salisbury Cathedral ought to be more imposing than it is. It 
was said of old ‘‘a prophet is not without honour save in his 
own country,” but one would think that this should not apply 
to these enlightened times. What happened to Jefferies was 
that the men of standing and consequence in the county utterly 
ignored his existence while he was alive, but when he was dead 
they raised a wild lament and claimed him as their own. 

In the case of those who render military service to their 
country recognition is ready enough. Most properly do we find in 
village school and village church tablets and memorials set 
up to commemorate the doings of local men who went out 
to South Africa, and distinguished themselves, and died on 
the veldt. With the movement in favour of this we have every 
sympathy. The sight of these memorials to those who have 
served their country well is an incentive and encouragement 
to those of the younger generation to quit themselves like men. 
Modern thought may scoff at fame, and refuse to say, like 
the wounded knight in “Ivanhoe,” ‘it gilds our sepulchres 
and embalms our names,” but as long as the heart of man 
remains what it is, the desire for fame will remain an incentive 
to action. And fame, in its simplest and least objectionable 
form, resolves itself simply into this: that when we die and pass 
away our names shall not be utterly wiped out and forgotten by 
our kinsmen and neighbours. The very fact of consciousness is 
itself a force that makes oblivion, darkness, and forgetfulness 
obnoxious to the human mind. There is no pathos in poet or 
painter like that of the individual who sees that he will be 
forgotten and knows not how to avoid it. In ancient Greek 
days the statue of Niké, the Goddess of Victory, was always 
fashioned with a shield in her arms, on which were inscribed the 


names of those heroes who had distinguished themselves in the ° 


strife, and the desire for remembrance remains still a persisting 
and laudable human passion. To gratify it by erecting a 
memorial in a cathedral is a very proper and right procedure. 
These cathedrals are, after all, national property. They were 
built ages ago for a church whose legal head is the King 
himself, and it is right that in them should be enshrined 
those memorials which are intended to keep alive and green 
the memory of those who went forth: from seclusion and 
distinguished themselves in the wide battle of life. It is not 
the soldier alone who deserves this honour. After all, we live in 
times of highly developed intellect, and the great struggles of 
the world are not fought with cloak and rapier as in the old 
time. It stands therefore to reason that the chief honours 
should be bestowed on those who are engaged in the mental 
conflict, those who have carried their flags flying through the 
storm and stress of an age when quackery is rampant, and the 
only man sure of his reward is he who sends in his claim writ in 
capitals six feet long. 


Our Portrait [llustration. 


UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of Viscountess 
Falmouth, with her youngest child, the Hon. Kathleen 
Boscawen. Lady Falmouth is the daughter of Baron 

Penrhyn, and was married in 1886 to the seventh Viscount 
Falmouth. 
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ING EDWARD AND QUEEN ALEXANDRA 
have had, as was to be expected, a very cordial recep- 
tion in Ireland, and His Majesty has taken occasion 
to say a few words that are well worth pondering by 
every patriotic Irishman. ‘I recognise with you,” he 

said at Waterford, ‘the benefits which enlightened statesmanship 
confers on a nation, but the self-reliant energies of a people afford 
the surest guarantee of national success.’ This is the medicinal 
truth that Irishmen ought to assimilate. It may be said without 
fear of contradiction that more has been done for Ireland by the 
system of co-operation in agricultnre introduced by Mr. Plunkett 
than by all the legislation of the last thirty years; and it must 
have been particularly gratifying to Queen Alexandra to notice 
that rural Ireland had adopted the methods so successfully 
pursued in her native country. Undoubtedly even the pacifica- 
tion of Ireland will best be assured by directing the energies of 
her people to useful and profitable industrial enterprise. After 
all, the great parent of agitation is idleness. Give people plenty 
to do, and they have no time to feel discontented. 


If Dan Chaucer had been alive on Sunday, he would have 
recognised that the merry month of May had come in even as he 
pictured it. It is true that the maidens did not rise with the 
dawn to wash their faces in May-dew, and so ensure a beautiful 
complexion for the year to follow, nor on village green were the 
Morris-dancers to be seen, or the Maypole erected, but that 1s 
only because we have changed our fashions. What is permanent 
lies in Nature, and the sun shone as beautifully as it could have 
done what time Queen Guinevere went a-Maying with Lancelot. 
Thickets of wild cherry were clad in a graceful shimmer of white 
raiment, the tardy blackthorn flowers were breaking fair among 
the green leaves, the meadows were like those of Walton, 
chequered with daisies and lady-smocks. In the woods the 
primroses, at the hedge-roots the violets glowed shyly for those 
who would pick them. Larks sang merrily in the sky, sober 
matronly thrushes might be seen followed by offspring that 
fluttered their wings to be fed, a melody of nightingales came 
from the grove, and a million other little warblers were courting 
and singing and building as they only do in spring. It was a 
May Day to have made a poet rejoice. 


Among May Day fashions that have gone out two may be 
noticed, one of which is more trivial than the other. Not so 
very long ago every ’busman thought it incumbent to put on a 
white hat on the first of May, but very, very few were to be 
noticed either on Sunday or Monday. Then the first of May is 
the beginning of the coaching season, but coaching seems to 
have fallen on evil days. According to present arrangements 
fewer coaches will run out of London this year than have done 
since the revival of the pastime thirty years ago. Only seven 
are to run, and with one exception they all belong to professional 
coachmen and livery stable-keepers. There is not much reason 
to go far afield to seek the cause, since the people who used to 
patronise the coach are to be seen now whirling along the country 
roads in every grade and species of motor-car, and while the 
vogue of the latter endures that of the former is not likely to 
return. After people have learnt a habit of running fifty or 
sixty miles at the rate of twenty-five miles an hour, and thinking 
nothing of it, they must inevitably vote coaching slow, although 
the pleasure of being behind four spanking horses is a thing sw 
generis, and cannot be replaced even by the fascinating motor. 





Whatever may be the defects that critics find in the Prime 
Minister, they will all admit his possession of a very fine tact, 
and this never was shown more notably than in his answer to a 
question on Monday night. He was asked by Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach whether it was the intention of the Government to 
propose a vote for the erection of a statue to the memory of the 
late Lord Salisbury. His reply was that for personal reasons he 
had been unwilling to take the initiative in this movement, but 
he willingly acceded to the suggestion considering from whom 
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it came. Sir Micnael Hicks-Beach was for thirty years a 
colleague ot the late Prime Minister, and probably knew him 
better than any man now living. Lord Salisbury had many 
titles to the honour proposed to be done to his memory, and 
the most obvious, if not the most important, is that he held the 
office of Premier longer than any other statesman has done since 
the passing of the Reform Bill. This, as it were, is the point 
that meets the public gaze, Lut a greater one is the noble and 
magnificent figure he cut not only in English but in European 
politics during that long period. 


It seems to be evident that the temper in which the 
Emperor William has returned from Italy is not a particularly 
amiable one. No sooner did he get home than he made that 
significant remark that Germany might soon or late have to 
interfere “in der Welt-politik,” and only a few days had passed 
when he once more gave utterance to one of those sayings 
which can best be likened to the rumblings of distant thunder. 
It was on the occasion of his opening the bridge across the 
Rhine at Mainz when he went out ot his way to say, “I am 
convinced that this bridge, if it should be used for traffic of a 
more serious character, will entirely fulfil its purpose.” At 
Paris there has been no hesitation in interpreting this to mean 
that the relations between Germany and France are so doubtful 
in character that a rupture might take place at any time. At 
bottom they think that the Emperor William is resenting the 
Anglo-French convention. On the other hand, it has been 
cynically suggested that the Kaiser is only taking a lesson from 
his old friend Prince Bismarck, whose habit it was to make 
bellicose and offensive speeches whenever he wanted large grants 
from the Reichstag. Still, the Emperor is in a more responsible 
position than the Prime Minister, and it might be prudent in 
him to curb his rhetoric until there is serious call for it. 


THE LAND OF LONG AGO. 


The Land of Long Ago, 
Where happy hours sleep, 
Where languid rivers glide 
With stately flow and deep; 
Where fadeless roses blow, 
And Love sits azure-eyed. 
There comes no frost, nor snow, 
But balmy breezes sweep 
O’er gardens fair and wide, 
And slow the waters creep 
Through blossoms bending low 
Above the charméd tide. 
How sweet to rise and go 
From ways where mortals weep, 
Irom love so long denied, 
To dreams that roses heap, 
Where crystal waters flow, 
And golden days abide. 

R. G. T. COVENTRY. 


The battle of the Yalu may not perhaps figure in history as 
one of the decisive engagements of the world, but its significance 
can scarcely fail to strike the most ordinary observer. The most 
singular thing about it is that it seems to reduce to a nullity the 
experience gained in the Transvaal. General Buller and others 
who attempted to force the passage of rivers came to the con- 
clusion that it was possible for an enemy to protect themselves 
against the most destructive modern explosives by digging into 
the ground like rabbits and hiding in their trenches. But the 
Japanese did not follow the example set by our generals in South 
Africa. They wasted no time in bombarding the opposite bank with 
artillery, but first having distracted attention by skirmishing on the 
upper reaches, they fixed upon a point where they could get over, 
and went pell-mell at it. In a word, they rushed the position in most 
brilliant style. Nor were their losses very great considering the 
task they had to perform. They return their own casualties at 
700, and at the time of writing the Russian losses can only be 
estimated, though in St. Petersburg it is admitted that they were 
“heavy.” The Japanese secured twenty-eight quick-firing guns 
and a great number of small arms and ammunition. It is said 
that the most useful habit either in war or pastime is that of 
winning, and the Japanese seem rapidly acquiring it. What will 
be the moral effect on the Muscovite subsequent events will 
show. 





On Monday the exhibition at Burlington House was, as 
usual, thrown open to the public. It is not distressingly 
brilliant, but contains much work that, to use an old phrase, 
the public will not willingly let die. Mr. Sargent has con- 
tributed a portrait which, by general consent, is admitted to 
be the most striking picture in the exhibition. Mr. Stott and 
Mr. La Thangue, Mr. Waterhouse, Mr. Orchardson, Mr. Clausen, 
Mr. Shannon, Mr. Stanhope Forbes, and others have sent 
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pictures that to a high degree maintain the traditions of the 
Academy, and no doubt for some time to come the talk will 
be all of pictures, at least such of it as can be spared from the 
more exciting topics of the war and the cricket matches. It 
has long been felt that the time is ripe for the development 
of a new school of British artists. Under the guidance of 
Mr. Whistler our chief painters have been in the habit of 
going to France for inspiration, and the result has naturally 
failed to increase the body of characteristically British artists. 
The influence of the pre-Raphaelites has well-nigh waned in 
these days. While that brotherhood lasted it, to say the least, 
produced a highly stimulating and instructive effect. But 
to-day the general result of a look through the Academy is to 
feel that while the standard of technical accomplishment is 
being raised, no one is striding forth on bold and original lines 
of his own. 

Many of those who were present at Brompton Cemetery on 
Monday, wher the remains of the late Mrs. Soutar, better known 
as Nellie Farren, were consigned to the dust, must have recalled 
the great scene in ‘* Hamlet.’’ A considerable number of those 
present must have seen this brilliant and lovable burlesque 
actress in her prime, and might have asked sadly, “‘ Where be 
your gibes now? Your gambols? Your songs? Your flashes 
of merriment that were wont to set the table in a roar?” In her 
day she was the most popular of all public favourites, and never 
did anything to forfeit her hold on public esteem, but might have 
gone on playing till now if her health had not failed. The town 
owed more to her than it does to some other people in more 
pretentious positions, for whoever adds to the cheerfulness and 
merriment adds to the mental and moral health of the world, and 
is therefore its benefactor. No one could have passed away amid 
wider and more sincere regret, and at least to those who have 
seen her on the stage she will live as long as they do in the sott 
moonlight of memory. 





Cricket generally, and Surrey cricket particularly, has lost 
a very good friend by the death of Mr. Fred Gale, familiarly 
known by his writing sobriquet of the “ Old Buffer.” Mr. Gale 
was in the Winchester Eleven of 1841, and was eighty years of 
age when he died. He was eminently representative of the 
old—and possibly the best—type of cricketer, loving the game 
for its own sake without regard either to gate-money ‘or to record- 
making. He saw the game with a liberal eye, as a great 
national institution, and loved the cricket of the village green. 
The many fine cricketers that have come from Mitcham owe 
more than they are likely to realise to Mr. Gale’s kindly interest 
in them, and in the early days of Essex as a cricketing county 
he gave able assistance. His numerous writings about the game 
are all inspired by his deep and wise affection for it. 





The opening of the cricket season was distinguished by the 
performance of Sewell, one of the Essex professionals, who in the 
first important match of the year ran up a score of 181. This is 
the first great success he has met with in first-class play, but his 
style of batting and everything else about him go to justify the 
expectation that he will take a high place among the batsmen of 
the year. The other remarkable feature of the opening was an 
experimental match played between Yorkshire and Nottingham- 
shire, in which there was brought into play an elaborate system 
of time limit. Broadly speaking, four hours and a-half is allowed 
for each innings, and what a side can save in one innings they 
can add to the next. The conditions at present seem to be 
somewhat too complicated, but if some means could be invented 
of discouraging the tactics of the stonewaller, it would no doubt 
add to the attractiveness of the game. Perhaps it may be regarded 
as ominous that the first county match set down to be played in 
London had to be postponed owing to the rain on Monday. 





On Saturday last there was opened in St. Louis what will 
probably be the greatest exhibition on record. It is charac 
teristic of our time that President Roosevelt, who performed 
the initial ceremony, did not go to St. Louis for the purpose, but 
accomplished it by pressing a golden button at Washington. 
American writers have waxed dithyrambic in its description, as 
thus: “It is a poem of human achievement, idyllic in beauty, 
epic in action, didactic in the new ideals it brings to the world.” 
Of course this is only the Transatlantic big bow-wow. A modern 
exhibition is purely an industrial enterprise, and America has, as 
might have been expected, done it on a very large scale. We 
set the example here more than half a century ago, but the 
length of time that has elapsed since there was a great exhibition 
in London seems to show that we found the business a little 
unsatisfactory. 


The Parks and Open Spaces Committee presented a report 
last week to the London County Council on the petition of the 
Hampstead Heath Extension Council for a contribution towards 
the purchase, as an addition to the Heath, of some eighty acres 
of nearly adjoining ground, which the Eton College trustees are 
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prepared to sell at the not unreasonable rate of £600 an acre. 
The vendors are making the very proper condition of the 
purchase that the land shall be used for the specific purpose of 
an ‘‘open space” only. The report is favourable to the extent 
of recommending a contribution of £8,000, but since the total of 
the other contributions amounts to £22,000 only, and the option 
to purchase nominally expired on May 4th, it would appear that 
the public stands a considerable risk of losing a good opportunity 
of acquiring this addition to its free parks in North London. 


An interesting subject for discussion, even if it be not worthy 


, of aname more suggestive of a practical result, is afforded by the 


proposals emanating from more than one source to deepen the 
level of the Thames, and so improve the accommodation for 
shipping in dock and in navigation, by constructing a barrage 
across it some distance below London. One of the most fully 
thought out proposals is for a barrage at Gravesend, with a 
roadway over the river and a railway under it, the latter to 
connect the systems on the north and south sides respectively. 
Ina recent lecture Pro‘essor Seeley commented with approval 
on Professor Petrie Flinders’s suggestion for a barrage, and 
observed that the neighbourhood of Purfleet seemed excellently 
suited for the experiment. The only doubt of its success, in the 
cpinion of Professor Seeley, arose from the number of “ faults” 
that he was certain would be found in the chalk stratum. 


BIRD-NOTES IN MAY. 
Irom every wood on hill or plain 
A thousand notes arise, 
From holts that clothe the steep o’ the vale, 
And hursts that crown the rise ; 
Willow-wrens build in spinny and field 
‘Twittering sweet and shrill ; 
And hark! the cuckoo’s clarion-cry 
Rings out across the hill; 
The hay-swaths fall, 
And the landrails call 
As the scythe comes mowing through ; 
The jeer of the jay 
Rattles harsh and gay 
As he flies in a flash of blue! 


One blackbird sings above the rest— 
© fluting liquid note! 

O song of juice and bloom and sap 
That swells the mellow throat! 


O burst abrupt and sweet, 
That cherry tree and laurel bush 
Re-echo and repeat ! 
While skylarks rise 
In the dazzling skies 
And carol as keen and bright, 
As pure and fine 
As stars that shine 
And trill on a frosty night. 


Between the blackthorn and the rose, 
The birds are wild with glee ; 

The yellow-hammer’s seven notes 
Go lilting down the lea; 

The rock-doves blue in the coppice coo 
And murmur to their brood ; 
Zarak-kakkah! the woodpecker 
Laughs in the lonely wood; 

Till daylight fail, 
‘Till the kestreils wail 
And pounce with steely claws ; 
Till the red sun drops 
Through the darkling copse 
In a clamour of rooks and daws. : 
MARY DUCLAUN. 


Mr. Charles Gliddens of Boston, who appears to have 
travelled in a motor-car as far as anybody over the surface ot 
the more or less civilised globe, has been ‘interviewed’ on 
benalf of a morning paper, and made one or two observations 
well worth general notice. In the first place, he says that 
English cars are the best for touring, being more solid and 
rehable than any others. This is true praise, as coming from 
an American. Of all civilised countries he found Norway the 
most troublesome for motor-touring. In the first place, he was 
obliged to send a man on horseback ahead to warn people that 
he was coming; he had to tell the sheriff of each place the 
exact time at which he intended to pass through it; and it was 
expected that he should publish in the newspapers a day or two 
betorehand the exact route of his journey. On the whole, the 
conditions in Norway were found so irksome that Mr. Gliddens 
and his wife, who seems to have accompanied him throughout, 
turned off into Sweden, where the regulations were less trouble- 
some. The car used by Mr. Gliddens was a 24 h.p. Napier. ' 
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FEEDING YOUNG BIRDS. 


T may be assumed with 
certainty that all the Wild 
Birds’ Protection Acts that 
have been drawn up will 
not prevent the school- 

boy from pursuing his favourite 
pastime of trying to rear young 
birds; but it is much to be 
desired that he should know how 
to do this in the most effective 
manner. The experience of one 
is that of many in this respect. 
One day a boy, or more often a 
cirl, comes across a small fledge- 
ling newly emergec from the 
nest, and thinks what a splendid 
pet it would make; so the poor 
creature is carried home, put 
into a cage, and great quantities 
of food are placed in front of it. 
Great is the despair of the owner 
when, in spite of these atten- 
tions, the bird is found dead in 
the morning. Many a tear has 
been shed on such an occasion. 


Those who take most naturally to keeping live things as pets 
are the most kind-hearted of children, and it is far indeed removed 





Es 


W, Brownell. CHICKADEE FEEDING YOUNG. 


nest, feeding the 


L. WV. Brownell. SONG SPARROW AND YOUNG,  Copyright- L. IW. Brownell. 
from their thoughts to injure their small protégés in any way. io feed it often, 


It is not the want of love, but the want of knowledge, that brings 


about the catas- 
trophe. On the 
other hand, it fre- 
quently happens 
that a cottage boy 
or girl develops 
an extraordinary 
knack for rearing 
these little estravs, 
and they make 
them into the most 
delightful pets. 
One has fre- 
quently seen lin- 
nets and finches, 
to say nothing of 
jays and jack- 
daws, that would 
accompany _ their 
owner to school, 
sit on his or her 
finger and peck 
at crumbs, or fly 
up as high as the 
tree-tops and 
return fearless and 
happy. How is 
this desirable 
result to be 
achieved ? 


In the first L. W. Brownell. 


lark. 


THE DISCONSOLATE THIRD. 


and 
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inmates 
cottage child knows that to rear a 


SPARROW AND 








begin 
It has to be remembered that the young come, if not 


place, there is an essential fact 
to be'taken into account. It is 
that young things of every des- 
cription differ from adults, inas- 
much as they take very little 
food at a time, but eat fre- 
quently. Any poultry-keeper 
will tell you that this is the 
only possible way of rearing 
chickens, and what is true of 
the large birds is true of the 
small also. 

Naturalists have in several 
cases recorded the number 
of times that the parent birds 
return to the nest with food 
in the course of a day, and 
the figures would be incredible 
to anyone who has not used eyes 
on his own account. It is a 
case of incessant journeying to 
and from on the part of the 
parent birds. They pick up 
infinitesimal pieces of grain or 
grubs and carry them to the 

succession. Now the little 
small bird you ought 
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YOUNG. 
to do so by rising with the 


in the long sum- 
mer days, at any 
rate late in 
spring, when the 
nights are very 
short. The bird 
which slecps when 
the sun is down 
awakens early on 
the fine mornings 
of May and June; 
indeed, the 
clamour of _ bird- 
notes that floats 
in at the bedroom 
window when one 
is staying in the 
country apprises 
one of this habit. 
So, therefore, the 
owner of a nest- 
ling who hopes to 
rear it must be 
prepared to begin 
feeding it very 
shortly after dawn, 
at least as long as 
his charge is in its 
infancy. Then 
during the whole 


Cangrigh day there must be 
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no prolonged intervals, but feeding must 
take place as often as possible, so that 
at least an approximation be made to 
the habits of the parent birds. And 
here another point ought to be noticed. 
Young birds are very well taken care of 
by their father and mother in the way 
of warmth and shelter. No greater 
comfort could be imagined than 
that of a baby bird resting all night 
under the soft, fluffy feathers of its 
mother. Moreover, it derives a certain 
amount of warmth in supplement to its 
own through being so near the living 
breathing body. In an English May 
and June it often happens that the 
days are extremely hot but the nights 
are raw and chilly, and the nestling, 
when often placed in an open cage, 
suffers accordingly. It should have a 
warm flannel-lined box, and be kept 
not, indeed, near any fire, but still out 
of draughts, and in a position where 
the cold never will be extreme, other- 
wise it is certain to perish. Then, 
again, at school it would be a very proper 
thing to teach children the different 
ways in which a bird feeds its young. 
Nature has spared. some fathers and 
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mothers much trouble. The little partridge chicks and the 
chicks of the pheasant, like those of the domestic hen, can peck 


as soon as_ they 
are born, and all 
that the parents 
need to do is to 
scratch for them 
or lead them 
where food is to 
be found. But it 
must be said that 
these are the birds 
that are seldom 
made pets of. The 
commoner way is 
for the bird to 
carry the food and 
drop it into the 
mouth of its off- 
spring, as one 
sees in the accom- 
panying _—_ photo- 
graphs, which, by 
the by, we ought 
to say are by our 
American con- 
tributor, Mr. L. 
W. Brownell, and 
therefore do not L. WW. Brownell, 
represent English 


CATBIRD 


birds, though the facts of which we are speaking refer to birds 
all over the world. It is not altogether easy to procure for 
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these small creatures exactly the sort of food to which they have 
been accustomed, and very watchful observation is needed if it 





AT NEST. 


is desired to give 
them precisely 
similar — nourish- 
ment. But, again, 
a lesson may be 
learnt from the 
cottage child, who 
has found out that 
a particular food 
can be given to 
nearly all birds. 
He makes it quite 
simply out of 
bread, in the same 
way as a paste is 
manufactured for 
fishing purposes. 
The first thing is 
to get rid of the 
yeast. This is 
done by steeping 
the bread in cold 
water, and after- 
wards squeezing 
and drying it into 
the consistency of 
Copyrieht paste. Out of 

flour or oatmeal 


it is possible to make something of the same kind, but the cooked 
grains will generally be found most suitable to the young 


stomachs of the birds. Of course, no 
general rule can be applied. <A few 
weeks ago we had a most interesting 
account in our pages. of a woodpecker 
that had been obtained under circum- 
stances described, and for it the bark 
of old trees had to be removed and 
grubs and other insects collected. 

A great advantage about rearing 
these pets is that it induces boys and 
girls to use their eyes, and take notice 
of the natural food which is picked up 
by the different species. To approxi- 
mate to this is the best way to success. 
Another great point is that the pet 
brought up in this way is not a cage- 
bird. There are few things more 
repugnant to any true lover of Nature 
than to see our English wild birds 
deprived of their liberty and enclosed 
in cages that often are too ludicrously 
small for the purpose, though, un- 
fortunately, it is a sight that may te 
witnessed at almost any show of cage- 
birds in Great Britain. Not only are 
the native songsters, such as_ bull- 
finches, goldfinches, linnets, thrushes, 
and blackbirds, victims; but visitors 
to this country, such as_ cuckoos, 
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nightingales, and blackcaps, are imprisoned and deprived of the 
opportunity to accomplish the usual migration, a thing which is 
abhorrent to everyone who has any true appreciation of the beauties 
of Nature. We all know that the only permissible pets, as 
they are certainly the most delightful, are such creatures as are 
chained to their owner by no other tie than that which has been 
generated by systematic care and protection. Let them have 
full freedom to go away if they like. It will teach self-denial 
and consideration to the young owner, who will soon learn by 
experience that thoughtlessness or harshness of any kind will 
quickly estrange from him the affections of his pet, while true 
consideration will be rewarded with the most charming confi- 
dence. We have known many instances in which birds have 
become so attached to their owners that, although in the spring, 
feeling the call of Nature upon them, they have departed to the 
field or woodland to mate and bring up a family of young birds, 
they nevertheless return in autumn and winter willing captives to 
the owner who had protected them before. And totake ananalogous 
case. There are few things more revolting than to see a squirrel 
that has been caught too late leading a sullen life in a cage, or in 
a kind of mad desperation turning the wheel that it is customary 
to place there for him. If the creature be taken when it is 
young, in fact before it can see, and given to a cat to nurse 
(and the cat will nurse it if she has been depr.ved of her 
kittens, although at another time she will kill and eat the 
squirrel), the little animal brought up so will run and play 
about the body of his owner, playfully bite at his hands or 
cheek, take nuts from his mouth, and come at his call. In 
the one case you have a sullen prisoner, and in the other a 
charming companion. 

On the whole, we always feel inclined to discourage the 
keeping of any creatures in confinement by children, if by no 
other reason that they are so apt, like Maggie in “ The Mill on 
the Floss,” to forget to feed them. But if pets, feathered or 
furred, can be so tamed that their own affection makes them 
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prisoners, they not only are in themselves a perpetual source 
of delight to whomsoever cares to watch them and their 
playful ways, but they are a living tribute to the sympathy 
and understanding of their owner. ° ° 


ON THE GREEN. 


HAVE been much amused by the golf holes at a certain garden c .urse 
where I have been playing lately. Instead of being cut with a hole- 
cutter, all of one stereotyped size and pattern, they are of all kinds of 
different shapes and sizes, I ventured to expostulate, and say that 
this was not quite the right thing, but to that I was told, ‘‘Oh, you 
shouldn’t be so d d conventional. Why shouldn’t we have the 

things the size and shape we like? It adds variety.” So it does, when you 
come to think of it, and, after all, why not have the holes of different shapes 
and sizes? Of course, the rules lay down the size of the holes for real golf, 
but for the imitation business in gardens, why not what you please? The 
variety really did add to the amusement; and the variety was planned with 
some thought, so that the easiest and biggest holes were found, as a kind of 
blessed reward, after the play through the green had been particularly difficult 
and hazardous. There was one hole made in the form of a long rectangular 
trench, and called the grave, a name that was most appropriate, first, because 
of its shape ; second, because you were nearly dead for it from anywhere on 
the green; and third, because it was such a deadly difficult business, often 
resulting in your giving up the struggle for existence altogether, to get to 
the green at all. 

Once upon a time Mr. Macfie was the best putter in the whole wide 
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world. and I am not at all sure that that time has gone by yet. He had a 
house at Hoylake then, and on the lawn of this house he had a putting 
course, and on that putting course he had holes that were a good deal smaller 
—not much more than half the size—of those on the big course outside. 
The reason—so he said, and so most of us were contented to think—that he 
putted so well when it came to the serious golf, was that, after his eye had 
grown accustomed to the little holes on the lawn, the comparatively big holes 
on the real links looked so big and easy that he putted at them with enormous 
confidence, and hardly knew how to miss. That was the explanation in which 
we took comfort in order to excuse our own comparatively inefficient putting, 
and probably there was more than a little truth in it. It is a hint on which 
anybody is free to act—to make holes smalier than the standard on their 
private putting course—for I do not think that Mr. Macfie patented the idea, 
At the same time, it is no doubt profoundly true that the good putter, like 
the poet (although the world does not know Mr. Macfie’s poetry), is born, 
not made; and most certainly Mr. Macfie would have been a good putter 
whatever the size of the holes at which he practised. 

Quite a feature of the golf in the present spring is the number of the 
team matches in the South, and it is a healthy sign of the times, for no form 
of the game can be further removed from the ‘‘ pot-hunting” of which the 
old Scottish school has keen prone, with less than strict justice, to accuse the 
English golfer. There has been the ’Varsity match to start with, then Royal 
Engineers against Royal Artillery, the latter looking a good deal stronger on 
paper, but only winning after a hard match; then the Bar, which is organising 
its golfing forces more and more, against first the Faculty of Medicine, and 
then against the Stock Exchange. These financial people are powerful in 
golf; so, too, is the legal profession. 

Despite the many councillors on golf club committees, and the wisdom 
that ought to be found in them, it does not always happen that when a 
course is lengthened it is greatly improved; but a course that is, I think, 
going to be greatly the better for some elongation that is in process is that 
of the Ascot Club on the Heath. The preparation of the new holes, which 
break entirely fresh ground, is virtually completed, and they will be open for 
play very shortly. During the past wet year, when all low-lying greens have 
been very sorely tried, the course on the Heath has kept wonderfully dry, 
and, curiously enough, the dampest, and indeed only damp, green of them all, 
is that which lies highest of any on the course. 

It seems rather hard lines on Miss Higgins, who has entered, first of 
American ladies, for cur Ladies’ Amateur Championship, that she should be 
drawn in the first heat of all with Miss Rhona Adair. They have seen some- 
thing of Miss Adair’s play in America, and what they have seen of it is not 
likely to encourage the foe. However, Miss Higgins will have the satisfac- 
tion of knowing on the one hand that if she should win this first heat she will 
have defeated probably the most formidable player in the whole list, and if 
she is beaten, that such defeat means no disgrace—she will be in good 
company. Miss Sybil Whigham has entered, perhaps with a little advantage 
in local knowledge over most of the rest. It is a course, too, on which 
her length of drive ought to have its full value. Miss Adair, Miss May 
Hezlet, and Miss Whigham, perhaps, are the three favourites. The first 
two represent Irish golf and the last is for Scotland; from which it 
would appear that England’s chance is not a great one. But one never 
knows. Horace H[UrcHINSON, 
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THE BLAISDON SHIRES. 


LOUCESTERSHIRE has fora 
long time possessed a consider- 
able reputation for its draught 
horses. Thanks for this are 
largely due to the present Lord 

Ktedesdaie, who, when he was Mr. Freeman 
Mitford, kept a magnificent stud at Moreton- 
on-the- Marsh, and one may say without mak- 
ing invidious comparisons that he did more 
than anyone else in the county to encourage 
the keeping of a good class of Shire horse 
by the farmer. We might possibly qualify 
this by saying the farmer of the vales, for 
there are two distinct classes of land in 
Gloucestershire, which we may distinguish 
as the wold country and the low country. 
From one point of view the upland farms 
are pleasantest. <A well-known writer who 
has made this place famous used to say 
there was no medicine in England like 
the sharp east wind that blows over the 
Cotswolds, and whoever has seen them by 
moonlight must have thought of Shake- 
speare and his “high uneven places.” 
But for practical purposes these hills are 
merely sheep-runs, and no doubt they were 
often traversed by our greatest poet, whose 





father was in the woo! business, and was Copyright BLAITSDON CONQUEROR. “COUNTRY LIFE." 
sure to have sent his son on many excursions 

to Stroud and Cirencester, those great markets for wool. but stance. It will be noticed that all his stallions are well-legged 
where the rivers flow, and particularly in the vale of Severn, and well-feathered. In fact, they might be taken as models 


of the heaviest class of dray 
horse. We do not ourselves 
believe that the Shire is an 
ideal horse for agricultural 
work, because his _ feather, 
which looks so _ beautiful in 
the stable, soon becomes filthy 
when he is compelled to draw 
the plough over a clay field, 
and farm labourers-—at least 
those that we have been in 
the habit of meeting—are not 
addicted to giving their days 
and nights to grooming 
horses, with the result that 
what was at first a beautiful 
ornament in time develops into 
a loathsome appendage. How- 
ever, this is going away 
altogether from the subject 
supplied by this beautiful stud 
of Shires. 

The foundation of it was 
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by the purchase of some 
there is a great deal of the best and heaviest land to be found in horses at Mr. Joseph Wainwright's sale, and some more from 
Great Britain, and the tarms are highly suitable for keeping the the executors of the late Lord Winmarleigh. In the latter 


very best class of livestock. Mr. Peter 
Stubs, the owner of the stud we are 
illustrating to-day, has been highly 
fortunate in this respect, and the success 
he has won in the showyard has no 
doubt been in a_ considerable measure 
due to the excellence of the pasture. 
Our readers probably know the district, 
as from it we have illustrated several 
studs and flocks. It is a neighbourhood 
that produces some of the very best 
cattle in England, and sheep that win 
prizes everywhere. What this signifies 
needs no telling to lovers of Shire horses. 
You cannot vet bone and substance out 
of a bare pasture, and another point is 
that these horses are always found to do 
best where there is plenty of water, either 
in the shape of river or streamlets or 
springs. 

Mr. Stubs has not been for a very 
long time engaged in the breeding of 
Shires, as it was not till 1892 that he 
began to take the matter up seriously ; 
but he had extremely correct ideas of 
what was wanted for practical purposes 
in the world of Shires, and has paid less 
attention to mere “quality” than to the 
less showy attributes of bone and sub- — Copyngnt ECKINGTON CONQUEROR. scountay ute.” 
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purchase was the beautiful mare Welcome 
(3712), who in 1894 gave birth to Blaisdon 
Conqueror, a horse that has almost rivalled 
his own sire, Mr. Freeman Mitford’s (now 
Lord Redesdale) Hitchin Conqueror. He 
is a bay in colour, and was foaled on 
June 14th, 1894. He has had a very 
distinguished career in the showyard, 
starting from 1897, when he was com- 
mended at the Shire Horse Society’s 
London show. Inthe same year he was 
second at the Royal Agricultural Society’s 
show at Manchester. In the next year 
he took second prize at the Shire Horse 
Society’s London show. In 1899 he took 
a first prize in Class 6, Silver Cup in 
Classes 4, 5, 6,and 7 (stallions over four years), 
and a gold medal for Reserve Champion 
Stallion at the Shire Horse Society’s 
London show, and in i1goo he took a 
second in Class 6 at Islington. In 1gor he 
was first and = silver medallist in the 
Gloucester Agricultural Society’s show at 
Cheltenham. In t1go2, at the Royal 
Islington Show, he was first in Class 6, 
and took the Silver Cup in Classes 4, 5, 
6, and 7. He was again second in Class 6 
at Islington in 1903, and this year he was 
the Reserve Champion Stallion. It is 
very interesting to know that such a 
first-rate horse has been hired by the 
Montgomeryshire District Entire Horse 
Association for the present season. The 
Welsh farmers have for a long time shown 
a splendid example to the rest of England 
in the way that they have insisted on 
having the best sires which money can 
command, and many of them find it a 
lucrative business to breed these horses, 
not for show, but simply to sell as 
vanners in the big towns. They get for 
them from £60 to f£go for the average 
good horse, and it is no very unusual 
thing for the price to go up as far as 
£150, while occasionally one will be bred 
which brings in much more than that. 
But the sound line of business is to 
look not to the exceptional animal, but 
to the general price obtainable. One can 
well understand their success when it is 
known that a county association is able 
to hire a horse so good as Blaisdon 
Conqueror. 

Blaisdon Pluto was born in the same 
year, 1894. He was by Momus (11877) 
out of Wild Rose. Besides winning prizes 
in this country, this horse distinguished 
himself in the United States, and in 
1go1 took the first and champion prizes 
at the Chicago Show. Another horse 
from the Blaisdon Stud, Blaisdon William, 
foaled in 1896, by Hitchin Conqueror out 
of Dunsmore Bonnylegs, also graduated 
with honours in America, being first in 
1902 at the Canadian Horse Show at 
Toronto. 

The progeny of Blaisdon Conqueror 
have done very well. We give several 
of them here. Blaisdon Cressy is a bay 
foaled in 1900; he was out of Blaisdon 
Holly, by Iculisma, and has won several 
honours at the Shire Horse Society’s 
show at Islington, at the Lancashire 
show, and the Gloucestershire show 
Blaisdon Pope is another son of Blaisdor. 
Conqueror, a bay too, and foaled ir 
1901; he is out of Blaisdon Belle, by 
Herod. The latest purchase in the stud 
is Montford Jupiter, a dark brown horse 
of great bone and size, and a_ good 
mover; more will probably be heard of 
him. At the time when our photographs 
were taken the mares were not in a 
condition to be photographed, as it was 
just before their foaling time, but we need 
scarcely say that the greatest care has 
been taken in selecting them, and that they 
are eminently suitable to be mates for 
these splendid stallions. 

To such studs as this is the country 
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very much indebted, since from it is sent forth 
a class of Shire well calculated to become a 
draught horse which has no equal, at least 
as far as towns are concerned. Theorists 
sometimes argue that it is in danger of being 
superseded by the extended application of 
mechanical forms of traction, but this opinion 
finds no support in the facts of the case, which 
go to show that every year the Shire horse, 
instead of going out of demand, is sought for 
more and more. Despite the prophecies 
current when steam was introduced, the horse 
was enhanced instead of diminished in value 
by that event, and, as history repeats itself, 
so is the case likely to be with the motor-car. 
There is, at least as far as we have gone, no 
sign whatever that it will interfere with the 
demand for horses. 


FROM THE FARMS. 


MarkKET PRICEs. 

HE Board of Agriculture and 
Fisheries is to be congratulated on 
having started to make a weekly 
return of market prices, as this 
was very much needed. The Copyright 

prices are given with the guarantee that 

they are founded on personal observation and enquiry, and are 
based on actual transactions. Nominal quotations at which no 
business is done are, as far as possible, excluded. In addition to 
the actual figures, notes on the markets are given, of which we can 
best show the character by summarising those for last week. For 
instance, in regard tocattle, the reporters say there was an increased 
supply at nearly all markets, while the attendance of buyers was 
also good anda firm trade generally experienced, the first quality 
selling freely, though the price has not advanced much. For the 
best quality of fat calves the demand is less keen and prices are 
easier. Sheep showed a tendency to drop in London but to rise in 
Scotland. Except at Truro and Penzance the trade in fat pigs 
has been a bit slow. Store cattle are not in much demand at the 
present moment. In dead meat the trade in beef has been 
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decidedly better during the week, an advance in price being 
generally reported. At Manchester Argentine and Australian 
mutton in very good condition met with a good trade. English 
and Scotch mutton has been scarce and dear. In provisions 
prices for cheese are declining, bacon and hams are advancing in 
price, and eggs are firmer. In fruit and vegetables the London 
reporter says there was a slump (which we did net know to be 
an agricultural word) in sprouting broccoli, plain greens, 
radishes, and water-cress. This may be taken as a summary of 
the week’s news, but the value of the report lies in the full 
detailed list of prices obtained at the various centres. 
AGRICULTURAL INVESTIGATION. 

The thoroughness with which agricultural investigation is 

being carried on at the colleges of to-day is well exemplified in 
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a little booklet which has been reprinted from the Naturalist for 
April, 1904. It takes the form of a report by Mr. R. C. Gaut 
of a botanical survey of a pasture. We are sure that any 
student who will go carefully over this will not only gain an 
extremely useful idea of what grows on a pasture land, but will 
also have before him a model of what investigations of this 
kind should be. The field in question is part of the Manor 
Farm, Garforth, situated about eight miles east of Leeds, 
and in the occupation of the Yorkshire Council for Agricul- 
tural Education. It must have offered admirable opportunity 
for a survey of its herbage. The surrounding country, which 
varies in height from 170ft. to 300ft., forms the south-western 
limit of the Wharfe watershed, and the average rainfal 
is about 30in. The field consists of three portions—a flat 
a slope, anda bank. Much of it is at so low an 
elevation that it could not be drained, and is 
liable to be flooded in winter and in wet summers. 
No great improvement has been attempted, 
and therefore the herbage may be regarded 
as natural. Draining by the ridge and 
furrow method has been attempted on the 
slope at some remote period, but without any 
positive result. The soil and subsoil were 
carefully studied by means of borings, the 
implement used being a carpenter’s auger with 
the shaft prolonged to about 4ft. A core of this 
soil was easily removed, and the thickness of the 
various layers of soil measured. On the flat 
area there were gin. of fine silt, 7in. of subsoil, 
15in. of clay, and 31in. of shale. On the 
slope there were 18in. of surface soil, 1gin. of 
subsoil, and 371n. of clay, while shale was not 
reached. It would take too long for us to 
enter here into a detailed list of the grasses 
and plants that grow under these conditions ; 
but we earnestly advise those of our readers 
who are interested in soil and its products to 
obtain the little pamphlet, and make a study of 
it for themselves. 
RAILWays IN AGRICULTURE. 

We are glad to see that the writer in the 
Times who was contributing a series of special 
articles on the organisation of agriculture, has 
a good word to say for those much-abused 
bodies, the railway companies. A_ great 
many of the grievances urged against them 
must come from those who have very little 
practical acquaintance with the matter. It will generally be found 
that, when complaint is made of very high rates, the consign- 
ment is only an occasional one. Suppose, for example, that a 
single Kent fruit-grower were to send a single batch of fruit or 
vegetables as far north as Aberdeen, it would be most unreason- 
able of him to expect that 1t would be conveyed at anything like 
a rate that would leave him a margin of profit. But the fruit- 
growers of the fen land, being able to send continuous supplies to 
the Scotch towns such as Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dundee, Perth, 
and Aberdeen, are able to obtain reasonable terms from the 
railway companies, as we may see from the continuance and 
growth of a trade that is only a few years old. In a similar 
manner we might refer to the arrangements made for carrying 
agricultural produce in East Anglia. 
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LHE VICTORIA FALLS, ZAMBESI RIVER. 
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HE sources of the Zambesi River lie in an open and 
undulating country in the centre of the lower half of 
the African continent ; and from east and west of this 
vast plateau the streams and rivers run always south- 
wards, collecting, about 600 miles to the south, into a 

great clear river seldom less than half a mile wide, with islands 
five miles long and heavily-timbered banks. Here the river 
turns towards the east, and presently, in a broken hilly country, it 
meets with trouble whica keeps it company for 300 angry miles, 
and it is near the commencement of these stony hills, 800 miles 
from its sources, that the great waterfall occurs, where the river 
must fight through the ages with the black basalt cliffs and the 
chaos of inhospitable gorges. 


The hills and the rapids finally past, there lie 250 miles of 


sand-banks and vast reed-beds, then an eighty-mile stretch of the 
most turbulent roaring cataracts—the Kebrabassa Rapids; after- 
wards, again, 300 changing miles of bare rocky hills and shallow 
sandy reaches three miles wide, till the mangrove swamps 
are reached, and the Indian Ocean, 1,gco miles from the 
source. 

For fifty miles above the Falls the river is very beautiful, 
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full of sharp bends, with heavy foliage everywhere overhanging 
the banks, and many large islands covered with great trees and 
heavy with palms and tropical foliage. This broad river of 
islands narrows, at a point five miles above the Falls, to a deep 
fast stretch about 7ooyds. wide, and here the ferry is, and the 
township of Livingstone, the main gate to the vast territories to 
the north. From this point the river widens, and the islands 
become smaller and more numerous, till just above the Falls vou 
have the incomparable effect of clear running water, wider than 
from Blackfriars Bridge to the Houses of Parliament, but 
worried and tortured by rocky bars and foaming shallows, and 
dotted with innumerable islands, each a mass of palms and 
creepers and foliage. One can hardly exaggerate the beauty of 
this five miles of the clearest water and heaviest dark green 
foliage of palms and rushing torrents, of cheerful winding 
channels and swirling pools, dark and foam-flecked. Always in 
your ears is the deep sullen roar of the Falls, and down 
stream you see standing the brilliant white cloud that rises 
for ever above the Falls; the three are inseparable-—the 
beautiful river picture before your eyes, the white iridiscent 
cloud on your right, and through all the deep-toned bellow ; 
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parts of a splendid panorama which once seen will assuredly 
never leave a grateful memory. Such is the river just above the 
Falls. How shall one describe the grandeur of the mighty chasm? 
Conceive first the surrounding country, undulating and with low, 
rocky hills, and everywhere covered with low scrub, which is dry 
and brown in the winter, though green enough in the few rainy 
months, and along a broad shallow valley runs the Zambesi, 
rimmed in the prevailing browns of the landscape by a border of 
deep green trees, till it spreads into almost the islanded lake I 
have described. Suddenly, and right across this broad, bright 
river, runs a great chasm, a gigantic gorge dug out of the solid 
biack rock; it is over a mile long, very narrow, and nearly 4ooft. 
deep, and into the full length of this mighty rift slips the mile- 
wide unsuspecting water, sending up a thunderous roar and a 
cloud of spray that is visible for thirty miles. The topographical 
formation is very extraordinary; the river does not narrow to 
the gorge, it falls into it lengthways and without warning. There 
is nothing above to show that these chasms and gorges are at 
band; they begin with the great rift that runs right across the 
path of the wide, bright river, and from these they go on along 
the course of the river for forty miles, eaten down into the rocky 
earth, gorge on gorge running into each other recklessly, a very 
wilderness of tangled cafons, black, narrow clefts and rifts in 
inextricable confusion. Having survived the first great crash 
into the black, iron-edged chasm, the waters, now boiling 
with passion and white with fear, roar along the ribbed bottom 
4ooft. below you, till they find the outlet, a narrow rift again, 
cut without apparent reason in the sheer black wall opposite the 
face of the white fall. 

Here they drift quietly through, apparently overcome 
by surprise, and come up with slow, heavy swirls into 
what I named seven years ago the Boiling Pot. It is an area 
not larger than the floor space of the Albert Hall, but with sheer 
black walls higher than’the golden cross on St. Paul’s dome; 
and as you stand and look down into this devil’s caldron you 
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see a level floor of dark green water disturbed eternally by slow 
swirls and boilings, and flecked with patches and rings of foam. 
Immediately on your left is the entrance cleft, and just beyond 
it the white foaming face of the Fall; and nothing can show the 
frightful depth of this Boiling Pot better than the fact that there 
is no evidence of runring water through it. A few hundred feet 
away you can see a mile-wide smiling river—surely the adjective 
is justified here —and hear the thunder as it falls into the chasm ; 
then, though this volume of water is confined at the entrance into 
so narrow a gut that you could fling a stone across, it drifts through 
quietly without fuss or noise into the heavy tired swirls of the 
Boiling Pot. 

One is held a prisoner by the wonderful fascination of this 
sight, by the life and thunder of the huge waterfall on one’s left, 
and the stillness of the mighty caldron almost under one’s feet, 
and over and through everything there is always the deep-toned 
thunder in your ears; no vision of the Falls or picture of them 
is complete without the strong presence of this booming, and 
just as one cannot shut out the magnificent view, one can never 
escape consciousness of its splendid accompaniment. But the 
waters have only a short rest; they thunder again out of the 
3oiling Pot, and strike almost at once another sheer cliff of bare 
rock, and, roaring with anger and white with passion, they turn 
sharp round to the right, and surge along the depths of another 
gorge. 

Your geologist would be hard put to it to account for 
the extraordinary vagaries of these gorges—their long, straight 
lengths and incredibly short turns and twists. This first gorge 
after the Boiling Pot runs nearly parallel with the chasm for 
three-quarters of a mile; then it turns round to the left almost 
upon itself, and runs back in a perfectly straight line for nearly 
a mile, and almost parallel with the second gorge; then again it 
turns right round to the right, and runs another straight mile 
course; again a sharp turn, and then it plunges at once 
into the tangled chaos of ravines and canons, with which it 
struggles and battles for forty twisted 
miles. 

It is difficult to find words to 
describe this part of the river; one 
can hardly exaggerate the incredible 
roughness of the scrub-covered stony 
brown hills. There are no natives ; 
nothing living is to be seen but a 
few baboons and desolate hornpbills. 
Few natives and but one white man 
(Mr. Sykes, the District Commissioner 
of the Falls district) have ever set 
eyes on this part of the Zambesi. 
Inhospitable and barren to the last 
degree, a traveller would only find, 
after days of the most toilsome labour 
in utter silence, the roughest canons 
and most sterile gorges, and roaring 
deep down through these guts and 
narrow tortuous channels the whole 
force of the Zambesi battles through 
all the years. 

There is excellent fishing in the 
river above the Falls, for the tiger- 
fish fights harder than any salmon. 
He is built and coloured rather like 
a mackerel, but has bright red fins 
and tail, and a tolb. or 12lb. fish has 
great girth. He will come time after 
time at your spoon or ‘clipper’ bait, 
and when hooked lightly he will 
shake himself free and attack the 
glittering bait savagely again. His 
mouth is ridged with sharp, strong 
teeth, and is lined with bony plates 
upon which a hook will often slip 
and come away; but when well 
hooked on a very strong triangle, 
and with a trace of either twisted 
bronze or single steel wire, he fights 
like a gentleman, jumping out of the 
water four and five times, and worrying 
the line like a terrier. 

The railway will be running from 
Bulawayo to the Victoria Falls a 
month after this article is in print, 
and I believe several tours from 
London have been organised. The 
Rhodesian Train-de-Luxe, the most 
comfortable in Africa, with hot and 
cold baths, card-rooms, dining-cars, 
and so on, receives the traveller 
at Cape Town, and will set him 
down after four days at these 
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seen the swirling spray and listened 
to the booming thunder, he can neither 
regret nor forget his visit. 

Rk. T. Corynpon. 


(SALMON 
MIGRATION. 


R. WILLIS BUND and the 
Severn Association deserve 
the most favoured con- 
sideration from all who wish 
well to the salmon fisheries. 

In the dark days before 1860, when 

much ignorance and still more hurtful 

neglect of these fisheries prevailed, the 

Severn Association set a good example. 

\Vith plucky and continuous work they 

did what was possible to improve their 

own river, and to induce their neigh- 

hours to do as they were doing. Mr. 

\Villis Bund has been a member of 

tiis association and the chairman of it 

for the greater part of the forty years 
and more that have passed since then, 
and his experience and opinion are 
worthy of every consideration. But 
the theory he advances in Country 

Lire of March 26th would be, if 

accepted, very injurious to the fisheries 

he wishes so well to, and as he also 
invites criticism or examination of that 
theory, I will accept his invitation. 

The Board says that the return 
of salmon to their natal rivers is ol 
great practical importance. I agree. 
It isevident that as men are constituted 
few will put themselves to pains or 
expense unless they can hope to reap 
the fruit of such expenditure. A man 
will sow bis own wheatfield if he is 
assured that he will gather the crop. 
But if he had to scatter the grain as 
dust for the wind to carry over the 
neighbouring counties, with the hope 
that someone else’s seed would find its 
wind-borne way to fertilise his farm, it is 
likely that the selfish man would do 
nothing and the lazy one but little. FIV. Sykes. 
So, if salmon return to the water 
in which they are bred, men will breed them. If the fish, 
leaving their own rivers, go out to seek their fortunes in 
others, the owners of fisheries, no longer depending on their 
own exertions, may look for their supply from the fish bred else- 
where, and be less keen in their contribution of care for a stock 
to be shared with so many others. It is, therefore, of the first 
importance that the protector of the fish on his spawning-beds 
should be assured of finding in their return the feturn for his 
labour he looks for. Mr. Willis Bund doubts that he gets it. I 
propose to examine the evidence he puts forward as sustaining 
that doubt, which, properly read, seems to me to make for the 
return, and not, as he seems to think, against it. He tells us that 
the years 1881-go were good spawning years in the Severn, and 
the years 18g1-1g00 were bad. He says that not one-half the 
fish are now bred in the river that were before 1yoo, and ‘that 
it follows from this that if the fish return, as alleged, and only 
half the fish are bred, the number returning should be reduced 
in the same way. For the ten years 1881-go the average take 
was 21,350. If only half the number of fish were bred in the 
next decade the take should have dropped in something like the 
same proportion; but the average take was 15,259 for the decade 
18g1-1g00, instead of being, as it ought to have been, if the theory 
of the return of the fish bred to their own river is right, only 
11,000. The odd 4,000 fish would, therefore, not be Severn-bred 
fish.” 

The argument is gcod as far as it goes, but there is a premiss 
left out which upsets it, and that premiss is the question of time. 
It is true that if only half the number of fish are bred, and the 
fish return to their rivers, only half can come back. But the 
return must be looked for at the time the law of Nature would 
permit it. Salmon are four to five years old, or still more aged 
fish. The first half of the good breeding decade would give, then, 
a good yield in the second half of that decade. The second half 
of that good decade would give a good yield in the first half of 
the second bad breeding decade, and only the last half of that bad 
breeding decade would have a bad yield. 

Knowing this, I turn to the reports of the inspectors ot 
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English fisheries, expecting to tind, if Mr. Willis Bund’s figures 
were right, a fair five-year take in the beginning of the second 
decade, a poor one in the second five years. The inspector’s 
report of Igo2 gives ina table the catch in the Severn district 
from 18g0-1g01. The take in the first quinquennial period was 
91,000; in the second, 64,500. Thus we have a proof, as tar 
as it goes, of the return of the Severn fish to their natal river, 
for their take corresponds with the good and bad seasons at the 
epoch when the character of the breeding season should tell on that 
of thetake. The numbers were full in accordance with the good 
breeding seasons, and fell off with the bad in the proportion that 
might be expected. But I must note that in this evidence there 
is an element of confusion which I regret, for I would fain 
accept it as telling in favour of the natal river return. It is that 
the table of take refers to the whole Severn district. That district 
embraces salt as well as fresh water. I fancy that very far the 
greater proportion of the thousands credited to the Severn take 
were caught in salt water. This water, being an estuary common 
to the Wye and Usk as well as Severn, the fish taken in that, the 
salt portion of the Severn district, would, many of them, be bred 
inthe Wye and Usk. The fish of these rivers pass, as do the fish 
of all rivers, up and down with the tide, waiting for the flood 
that will tempt them or enable them to run into the fresh water. 
So, passing up and down, they do not stop at tne mouths of their 
own respective rivers, but will drift along past Chepstow mouth 
to Gloucester. In so doing, many an Usk or Wye fish will, in 
dry weather, be taken in the Severn district, and serve to swell 
the thousands of the Severn catch, which thus by no means 
exclusively depends upon Severn breeding. 

Mr. Willis Bund would welcome, not only from a biological, 
but from a practical, point of view, any evidence that would prove 
that salmon return to their natal streams. Much can be given, 
but the subject is too large to do justice to within the limits space 
would now allow. I will content myself for the moment with 
pointing out that the evidence of marking, though it is meagre, 
is all one way. Marked fish have been taken in some smail 
numbers in their own rivers; they are not taken out of them. 
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At least, I have never listened to or 
read any satisfactory evidence of a 
single such case. Next, I would ask 
Mr. Willis Bund to examine for him- 
self the different characteristics of the 
Severn and Wye salmon. He must 
not confine his examination to the fish 
taken in the commonestuary. He will 
find there fish of sufficiently marked 
different characteristics, but that 
among the fish taken in the fresh 
waters of the two rivers, and therefore, 
prima facie, bred in them, the divergence 
of character will have disappeared, and 
the fish will show themselves to be of 
the same family. The Severn salmon 
are specimens of the finest class of 
Salmo salar : Small heads, fine lines, as 
of a racing yacht; tails, according to age, 
more or less forked. The Wye fish is 
thicker and sturdier: a revenue cutter 
of the old days, with the stern or 
tail somewhat squarer — Salmo salar, 
but approaching in build to his Eryox 
cousin. If Mr. Willis Bund is a gas- 
tronome, as he most likely is, and 
choice in his fish taste, I would also 
ask him to compare a slice from the 
one fish with the other, and he will 
probably notice a difference. 

Leaving this question of return to natal rivers, which, as I 
have said, opens up a large question, I would observe that 
though Mr. Willis Bund’s evidence of the quinquennial breedings 
and takings is not as good as it looks at first sight, and does not 
help us much in proving, as we desire, the return of salmon to 
their natal rivers, it does help him greatly to the Jocus standi he 
wishes to obtain before any Parliamentary Committee whose 
enquiry affects the Wye fisheries. His claim may rest on the 
fact that the Bristol Channel is an estuary common to the three 
rivers—Severn, Wye, and Usk. For the convenience of 
administration of funds and general management, portions of 
that estuary have been allotted to each of the three rivers. But 
the fish are no respectres of Fishery Commissioners district 
definitions, and they pass up and down the whole estuary. The 
fish bred in one river are therefore continually taken in the 
estuary district apportioned to another, and any cause that would 
entail a diminution of the Wye output wou!d infallibly diminish 
the Severn catch. The stock of salmon in an estuary is, as he 
rightly says, the common property of all the rivers that flow into 
that estuary. The principal funds of the several districts are 
derived from their respective fishings in the portions of the 
estuary allotted to them. Diminish the number of fish bred in 
any one of the rivers, and each must feel the effect ; first in the 
lessened catch, next in the money obtained from the licences that 
will be taken out in diminished number as the catch falls off. 
This argument, founded on undisputed fact, put as Mr. Willis 
Bund knows how to put it, would certainly secure him the docus 
standi he desires, for he would show that his district’s interest in 
the well-doing of the Wey was direct, and depended on that 
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THE HYACINTH IN WOODLAND, 

HE Hyacinth is so generally grown in beds in quite a formal and 
uninteresting way that a photograph of it in woodland is instruc- 
tive. The regimental setting out of the spikes in public gardens 
does not appeal to those who enjoy flowers of wilder growth, but 
the Hyacinth is not the lumpy creation of the florist when it is 
planted in woodland or some such grassy place as is shown in the 

illustration, +t quickly loses its formality, and drifts back almost to the wild 
forms from which it has sprung. In many gardens Hyacinths, after flowering, 
are thrown away, but this is a mistake. The bulbs should be planted out 
where they may grow wild, and in the course of time lose that unpleasant 
rigidity seen in the flower when formally planted out in the parterre. This 
leads to the importance of planting the wild Hyacinths, the Bluebells, and 
others where they are not established naturally. Drifts. of the Spanish 
Bluebell are full of colour tor many weeks. The type is blue, but there are 
many varieties—rose, white, and shades of purple; and the same colourings 
may be seen in the forms of our English Bluebell. These varieties are not 
widely known, but with such subtle forms awaiting us there is no reason for 


monotonous gariens in spring. There are other flowers than a few kinds of 


g 
Hyacinths or Daffodils. A delightful group in flower lately in a meadow 
corner was Narcissus cyclamineus, a quaint little flower from Spain; this was 
quite established, and will increase in beauty with years. 
** FLORA AND SYLVA.” 

The April number of this magazine is full of interesting articles and 
notes, and two coloured plates are given, one of several charming Crocuses, 
or Croci, and the other oi a new Orchid, Lycaste Gratrix, which has a flower 


of wenderful colouring, reproduced with striking fidelity by the artist, Mr. H. 
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G. Moon, Of the several articles, one attracted our notice particulariy, that 
on ** Trees and the Weather.” One paragraph we are in complete agreement 
with—the destructiveness of frost. Frost is responsible for many breakdowns; 
it destroys the tender shoots of many shrubs, and failing vegetation attributed 
to other causes must be put down to those arctic visitations waich bring sore 
trials to the gardener. 
and early frosts do much harm by destroying the young shoots in the spring 
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The following notes are thoroughly practical: ‘‘ Late 


and severe winter frost, by injuring the inner bark-layers, causes canker, at 
first superficial, but eating deeper and deeper into the trunk, and giving rise 
to all sorts of defects. The only means of protecting trees from this danger 
lies in such a knowledge of each species as enables the planter to choose for 
it the situation which is freest from risk. Loss through sudden fall in 
temperature has less to do with the actual degree of cold than with the 
conditions which accompany or follow it. Sudden changes from cold to heat 
are far more dangerous —other things being equal—than slow changes; a 
frosty night, followed by a bright day, may cause frost-bite at points exposed 
io the sun’s rays, when in other parts the trees escape. In sandy, friable 
soils, such as are easily pierced by intense cold, frost-bite and kindred ills are 
of mcre frequent occurrence than upon clay, chatk, and (especially) peat soils. 
Smooth-barked trees, also, are more liable to injury than others. By choos- 
ing for evergreen trees a cold aspect, we ensure a more gradual transition 
from cold to heat ; also in hollows exposed to late spring frosts, it is well to 
plant the trees least apt to suffer from cold, or such as are late-leafing.”’ 
WALL GARDENs. 

When the Primroses open in the copse and hedgebank the well- 
planted wall garden is full of delight, and there is no question whatever 
that’ wall-gardening well thought out colouring as rich and 
beautiful to the home as the herbaceous plants in the border. The 
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walls need not be high, and where there are terraces‘in the garden with 
brick or stone walls as supports an opportunity is given for sowing in the 
chinks flowers which are frequently a success in such places, but fail dismally 
elsewhere. We have in mind a garden bya river-side. There is nothing 
peculiar in the situation except that the air is moister than on a dry hill- 
top, and the walls were not even constructed especially for the growth of 
plants. 
great strength they are of rough stone with soil between, in which thz seed 
is sown, seedlings dibbled, or young plants carefully inserted. The beautiful 
results seen in this garden have come trom sowing seed. It is well to put 
in seedlings and sow seed at the same time, as the seed provides the 
young plants for the following years. <A fine old buttressed wall has 
Wallflower, Aubrietia, yellow Alyssum, Pansy, and the yellow-tippe! Stone- 
crop in drifts. The planting is not overdone, but the lichen-stained 
walls are here and there coloured over with shades that never clash, 
blue passing to white, and making as natural a bit of wall gardening 


They are of a warm red colour, but where there is Jess need for 


as we have seen for many years. The walls in the enclosed garden 
are filled with plants that are usually seen in the rockery or border, but with 
their roots in the chinks of stone and brick they show a greater luxuriance, 
and are flowering abundantly. Alyssum saxatile compacta is a_ brilliant 
yellow tuft. It is covered with flowers, and the growth is quite compact, as 
the name suggests. Aubrietia and the white Arabis are fountains of colour, 
and in cool and shady corners is the little Balearic Sandwort (Arenaria 
balearica), starred over with white flowers. It is apparently happy even in 
the full sun. Wandering in the old orchard, with grassy walks between, 
the masses of purple and white are seen in the distance, and make it 
hard to believe that this little garden was not in ex.stence four years 
ago. The walls were bright with flowers the first year after planting, 
but as time passes, of course, the growth is stronger, and what were 
seedlings then are flowering drifts now. Where there are opportunities 
make gardens of the walls, and add a fresh joy to the surroundings o 
the home. 
THE HIMALAYAN PRIMROSE IN THE BOG GARDEN. 

We noticed a little colony of this charming Primrose in a bog garde 
a few days ago, a bright patch of rosy colouring. The flower is one of th 
first of its family to open. It is not generally known that this Primula is quit 
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hardy, but must have a moist, though not a water-logged soil. It isa common 
belief that a bog garden is a place where everything is saturated with moisture ; 
but this is not so. The soil should be moist to the hand, but no more, 
otherwise the roots are apt to decay and the plants perish. The flowers are 
produced like those of a Polyanthus, and their colouring is a warm rose ; but 
eedlings differ considerably in shade, some are of an intense rose, without 
ny carmine colouring, others softer, and occasionally a seedling will appear 
hat is not worth an inch of soil. It requires very little space, grows generally 
ess than 6in. high, and should ke raised from seed in June. Sow it in acold 
rame under glass, and wait patiently for the seedlings to appear. This 
iappens irregularly, and it is often the case that the last to show have the 
{nest flowers for colour and size. 
THE TIME OF DAFFODILS. 

This is a memorable Daffodil season. Poor flowers were anticipated, as 
he bulbs, through the rains of last summer and autumn, did not ripen so 
oundly as in seasons of bright sunshine. But whether they were in condition 
yw otherwise, this spring blossom is very beautiful, the well-known varieties 
Horsfieldi, Emperor, Sir Watkin, Grandis, and the Pheasant’s Eye, flowering 
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with unwonted vigour. An illustration of the Pheasant’s Eye in the Alps 
was given in Country Lire of April 23rd, showing the flowers in the 
mountain grass as thick as Buttercups in the home meadows, but some of 
this wild beauty may be seen in gardens in England where the bulbs have 
been planted in meadow-land. It is in deep loamy soils that the strongest 
growth is seen, the leaves pushing up broad and vigorous, and the flowers 
of corresponding strength. The most beautiful in the evening is the 
Pheasant’s Eye ; the pure white flowers have a silvery gleam in twilight, the 
same effect that the Moon Daisy gives in late September. The Poet’s 
Narcissus, or Pheasant’s Eye, as it is more often called, should be planted in 
the orchard or as drifts in woodland. It is longer lasting even than the 
yellow kinds, and that silvery gleam when the sun has gone down is not seen 
in any of the so-called ‘‘ starry” race. There is now a Narcissus committee 
attached to the Royal Horticultural Society. At a recent meeting many 
beautiful varieties were shown. The noblest of all was called Great Warley ; 
it came from Miss Willmott, and received a high award. The variety 
belongs to the same class as Sir Watkin; it has a noble flower, large, without 
coarseness, and golden centre. 


THE MAKING OF RIDES. [—FOR SPORT. 


By W. 


INE men out of ten if asked what a ride is will reply 

that it is a green road, or broad pathway, through a 

wood ; and if the question be pressed it will be found 

that they look on rides as being to woods very much 

what roads are to a town. Herein lies the mistake, 

ind it is a funda- 
mental one, in the 
view which most 
veople take of this 
subject. This mistake 
s the reason for many 
large woods being 
rideless, except for 
one or two clearing 
roads, and_ therefore 
useless for shooting. 
It is the cause also 
of the complaint so 
often heard that land- 
owners will not allow 
rides to be made in 
their woods, at least 
it would appear to be 
the cause, as a disin- 
clination to. sacrifice 
the underwood which 
would have to be cut 
down in ride-making 
can scarcely be urged 
in the present day, 
when underwood is 
almost unsaleable, and 
anything which in- 
creases the letting 
value of shootings is 
important. Careful 
ride - making greatly 
enhances the value of 
woods, for nothing is 
more unsatisfactory to 
a shooting tenant, nor 
more disheartening to 
a keeper who has done 
well with his birds, 
than after hunting 
them all day rounda 
large wood to be at 
last eluded by them 
from a want of proper 
rides. A roadway is 
just the very thing a 
ride is not. Woods 
lave their roads, it is 
rue, but they are the 
racks made by the 
lenizens of the woods, 
vho seldom deign to 
ise rides. Even 
ramekeepers have 
heir own private 
racks,’ and use them - 
'n preference to rides. It is more true to liken rides to block- 
iouses, such as were used by our army in South Africa, since 
he object of each is to corner the inhabitants of the country. 
cooked on in this light, it is evident that rides play an important 
part in making the shooting of big woods successful, and that 
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they therefore deserve attention and care. Now, to perform 
their blocking function effectively they should be at least from 
15!t. to 2oft. wide. They need cost very little or nothing to 
make, as a man can generally be found willing to cut down the 
underwood to the stubs in return for the faggots he makes from 
the wood cut. The 
stubs themselves can 
be left; indeed, it is 
rather an advantage 
to leave them, as by 
making rides in this 
way there is no harass- 
ing finality incurred, for 
by so making them, if 
it is found that a mis- 
take has been made, 
the underwood can be 
allowed to grow up 
again without much 
harm having been 
done, while, if the 
rides prove a success, 
by brushing off the 
young shoots twice a 
year the stubs soon 
die and become rotten. 
They can then be 
removed by a_ kick. 
Of course, stubs in 
rides make shooting 
rabbits more danger- 
ous, as if a_ shot 
catches a stub it may 
glance off at anangle ; 
but it is not in any 
case very safe to shoot 
at a rabbit down a 
ride. Broad rides 
answer other purposes 
as well as the divid- 
ing up of a_ wood. 
They let light and 
air into dense places; 
make open spaces in 
which birds can sun 
themselves and dust ; 
they give the keeper 
a choice of ground on 
which to put out his 
coops of young 
birds; they add 
dignity to the wood; 
and, lastly, what from 
a shooter’s point of 
view is most impor- 
tant, they give room 
for shooting. It is 
impossible to make a 
hard-and-fast rule as 
YEAR’S FELLING. to how long _ beats 

should be, or how 
wide, as so much depends on the number of beaters employed 
and the density of the underwood. It is safe, however, to 
say that rides should be far enough apart to allow of shots 
being fired at rabbits straight into covert without there being 
any risk of the shot reaching the gun on the other side of the 








SHOOTING RIDE TO DIVIDE BEATS. 

beat. As to length and width, beats should be large enough 
to give satisfactory results if beaten in December, but not so 
large as to enable birds in late October to slip back between 
a line of “ood beaters. 

Another question is whether rides should be straight or 
curved. The answer to this depends very much on whether the 
wood will be chiefly preserved for pheasants or rabbits—pheasants 
are more easily kept back by stops alofig a straight ride than 
along a curving one, and fewer stops are sufficient, which is 
nowadays a matter for consideration. It is easier also to overlook 
stops placed along a straight ride, and that is a gain. Lastly, if 
a ride is straight there is less chance of two guns shooting at the 
same pheasant, and less chance of them each leaving a midway 
bird to the other. Ina rabbit shoot, however, there is much to 
be said for a curving ride, if the curve is a good one. Ona 
curving ride rabbits can be shot straight in front, exactly behind, 
and, what is still 
more important,as 
they cross the ride, 
as long as no other 
eun is in sight. 
Shooting along a 
ride, however, is 
never very sale, as, 
take what precau- 
tions one may, a 


stray man_ often 
gets into a ride, 
and it is little 
satisfaction after 


having shot him 
to know that he 
ought not to have 
been there. Cer- 
tainly, curving 
rides are not de- 
sirable in __ hilly 
country where 
there isany winged 
game. 

Having con- 
sidered the object 
of rides and the 
consequent im- 
portance of having 
them broad, the 
next question that 
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arises is, how in a big wood they may be cut to most advantage. 
Now, the only way to plan out such a wood satisfactorily is to 
make up one’s mind beforehand as to what one wants, and to be 
able to do this the wood must be thoroughly well known. So 
many factors require to be considered before ride cutting is 
carried out, that no greater mistake can be made than to 
commence operations before one has had at least one season on 
the shooting. 

The position of the wood in which rides are to be cut, in 
relation to the rest of the shooting, requires to be considered. 
If, for instance, the wood is on the boundary of the shooting, the 
best corners should, of course, be on the furthest side from the 
boundary, and the rides should be planned so as to obtain this; 
while if, on the other hand, the wood is in the middle of 
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the positions of other woods on the shooting will 
Birds will often fly far 
another, although, 
reason why _ they 
should. It is, how- 
ever, by taking ad- 
vantage of and 
developing — such 
accidents as_ this 
that a shooting 
obtains its own 
character, and be- 
comes interesting. 
Again, the shape 
of the wood itselt 
goes far to deter- 
mine where rides 
shall be cut; and 
quite as much as 
the shape of the 
wood must the for 
mation of the land 
be considered. A 
large, flat, square 
wood lying alone 
is, perhaps, the 
most difficult o 
any to deal with 
For if a wood ha: 
a serrated boun 
dary, or is on un 
dulating ground 
or on the side of ¢ 
hill, or near othe 
woods, with a litt]: 


the land, 
probably have to be considered. 
better to one wood than they will to 
as far as one can _ see, there is no 
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thought and management rides can be so arranged that birds will, 
at the important corners at least, come high over the guns. Lastly, 
the growth of the wood itself should be considered, and made to 
play its part in the scheme. For instance, in most woods 
pheasants have some favourite roosting-place, chosen because the 
trees are attractive to them; such places have their influence on 
the arrangement of rides, as they must be avoided as far as 
possible. There are also certain general principles in planning 
out rides in large woods which may with advantage be borne in 
mind. If the wood is so large that the whole shooting day may 
be spent in it, the first thing to be done is to consider how to 
divide it up between the morning and afternoon beats. As a 
rule, more is done before than after lunch, but it is a mistake to 
take too much before lunch, as nothing spoils the bag so much 
as a long-deferred lunch. When deciding how the wood is to be 
divided, it must be remembered that at lunch-time the wood is 
quiet, and that during that time birds will, if possible, slip from 
that part of the wood which has not been beaten into that part 
which has been done, and that, therefore, it is important that 
the two halves of the wood should be clearly defined by a very 
broad ride, down which stops can be left with their luncheons. 
The straighter this ride is the better. Having settled on this 
division, the next point is where the corners shall be. Now, 
as has been stated, the object of the rides is to corner the 
game. It is clear, then, that the corners are of even more 
importance than the rides. It is impossible to make every 
corner in a big wood good, but that does not matter so 
long as the guns feel that the wood is being done with 
method, and that they are working up to a good rise. There 
are two corners, however, which ought to be good—the one just 
before lunch, and the one at the end of the day. When they 
are good they act as a climax, and one leaves off with a 
feeling of completeness, while, if they are overshadowed by 
others, they act rather as an anti-climax, and the day tails off 
unsatisfactorily. Therefore, take the best corner in the morning 
beat, and arrange, if possible, that it shall be reached at one 
o’clock.” Of course, throughout the morning there should be as 
many good corners as possible, but it is most satisfactory if 
the rides are so cut that the trend of the morning’s work 
should be to drive birds down to the last beat before lunch. 
That beat should be, if possible, on the outside of the wood, 
and the rides round it should be of good breadth, since the 
more birds there are driven into a beat the more difficult it is 
to keep them there. If the beats can be so planned that 
from the luncheon beat birds are driven into the afternoon shoot 
so much the better. It is not often possible in big woods to have 
all the corners on the outside, and this being so, when a beat is 
surrounded by other beats, one of two courses should be 
followed. Either the inside beats should be left unheaded, so 
that the birds may run across the end ride into an outside beat, 
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or, if that cannot be done, a small clearing of about 3o0yds. in 
depth should be made at the corner of the beat where the birds 
are to rise. Such a clearing, if judiciously made, will frequently 
serve two or even three beats, and if 30yds. deep will allow the 
forward guns to get far enough away from their birds for 
comfortable shooting. While considering corners, there is one 
point which it would seem unnecessary to mention had not 
experience taught otherwise. Trees are a disadvantage at a 
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corner. I[’or some reason it appears to be customary to choose 
a spot where there is a fine spreading tree for a corner. If it is 
necessary to choose such a spot, then the tree must be sacrificed, or 
the corner will be spoilt, as few men can shoot well if handicapped 
by having to take snap-shots at birds through foliage or even bare 
branches. 

After all these points have been carefully gone into, there 
remain two most interesting problems to be attended to. It must 
not be forgotten that every year a 
portion of the underwood will be cut 
down, and that when this has been 
done there will be a clearing which 
ought to be brought into and made 
use of in the planning of the rides. 
This annual change in the shape of the 
wood allows for constant alterations 
in the mode of working the beats, and 
keeps up an unflagging interest in the 
management of the shooting, especially 
when the owner of the land has the 
shooting in his own hands, for then he 
can arrange to have the underwood cut 
to suit his wishes. 

The other problem is how to take 
fullest advantage of the one point in 
which big woods are superior to small 
copses and plantations. Big woods are 
generally old woods, not owing their 
existence to having been planted by 
man, but to their never having been 
grubbed by him. Herein lies their 
charm, a charm which compensates 
lovers of Nature, and most shooters are 
lovers of Nature, for their many disad- 
vantages from a sporting point of view. 
All around one comes upon Nature’s 
planting—here a fine group of beech, 
there an open stretch covered with 
bracken and dotted with old holly 
trees, whose sombre stateliness is 
emphasised by neighbouring birch; in another part are many fine 
oaks, and -perhaps clumps of firs and straggling heather. That 
is when the delight of shooting in big woods comes in. Rides, 
wherever possible, should be so cut as to show off this special 
beauty of great woods, and if care is taken it is wonderful how the 
prettiest spots and most entertaining vistas can be brought in 
and made a part, not always realised, but surely appreciated, of 
the best memories of a day’s shooting. 
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Pleydell-Bouverie. 


HIS beautiful, and in many ways remarkable, house, the richly-wooded country towards Highworth and the plain 
which is located in a parish in Berkshire, stands to the north-west. It has the great distinction of being 
elevated upon the brow of a hill in its fine park of a work of the ripest talent of Inigo Jones, erected in 1650, 


some 300 acres, and commands a romantic prospect of but two years before 
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the death of that eminent architect. 
Hereabout had been seated from 
medizval times the wealthy family 
of Pleydell, though Coleshill came to 
them later, whose ultimate heiress, 
Harriot, daughter of Sir Mark Stuart 
Pleydell, Bart., married in January, 
1748, as his first wife, William 
Bouverie, Viscount Folkestone and 
Baron Longford, who was created 
Baron Pleydell-Bouverie of Coleshill 
and Earl of the County of Radnor in 
1765. Sir Mark Pleydell lived until 
1768, and it was not until that date 
that the estate came to the family of its 
present owner in the person of his 
grandson, Jacob Pleydell - Bouverie, 
Earl of Radnor. There are memorials 
of the Pleydells in the interesting old 
churcn of Coleshill, where Thomas 
Pleydell founded a chantry in 1499, 
which was rebuilt as the south chapel 
by Sir Mark Pleydell in 1738. 

Coleshill House, however, had 
been a possession of the Pratts, and 
had come to the Pleydells through a 
marriage, in 1666, with Mary, sole 
daughter of Sir George Pratt, this lady 
being subsequently heiress of her 
brother, Sir Henry Pratt. It appears 
to have been Margaret, wife of Sir 
George Pratt (which Margaret con- 
tinued in possession until 1698), who 
had caused Coleshill House to be built 
from the designs of- Inigo Jones. In 
1648, after compounding for his part in 
the Civil War, the great artist went to 
work again, and, says old Aubrey, the 
south side of Wilton was built by the 
‘advice of Inigo Jones, but, being then 
very old, he could not be there in 
person, but ieft it. to Mr. Webb.” 
Thus, perhaps, Coleshill also, which 
must have been begun at about the 
same time, was erected under the 
superintendence of Jones’s kinsman and 
assistant, Webb. However this may 
have been, it is universally admitted 
to be a pure example of the work of 
the famous architect, and it has con- 
tinued almost unchanged since his 
time, though some of the internal work 
may be later. In elevation the house 
is simple, dignified, and imposing, its 
plan a perfect quadrangle, and it com- 
prises a basement and two storeys. 
The doorway is in the centre, sur- 
mounted by a pediment, and is reached 
by a handsome flight of steps. The 
windows have bold casings, and there 
is a cornice at the foot of a high 
sloping roof, which has dormer 
windows, alternately finished with 
elliptical and pointed pediments, and 
rises to a handsome balustrade. The 
chimneys are bold and striking, and 
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add character to 
the symmetrical 
and highly satis- 
factory building. 

The interior 
of the house is not 
less admirable in 
style, and is dis- 
tinguished by 
equal — simplicity 
and richness— 
simplicity in its 
bold forms, and 
richness in its 
elaboration of 
modelled work in 
plaster and other 
methods of 
internal adorn- 
ment. The 
entrance is charac- 
teristic of the 
style, and with 
the grand stair- 
case is particularly 
splendid in _ its 
subdued manner. 
There are niches Copyright 
in the walls, and 
the doors have fine casings and pediments. The double stair- 
case leading to the gallery is richly worked, with balusters of 
unusual form, and a_ handrail, and wreaths of fruit and flowers 
are on the exterior face. In the walls are lunettes, deeply sunk, 
each to receive the bust of a Casar enwreathed. Above, as 
below, the doorways are exceedingly handsome, and there is a 
grand enriched ceiling. The pictures will show that the house 
is remarkable for nothing so much as for its magnificent ceiling 
adornments, upon which the finest skill of the carver and 
modeller in plaster has been employed. 

There is diversity in character, it is true. One room, the 
study, might seem of earlier date. It has, at least, the elements 
of a slightly earlier style in its lovely mantel-piece with the 
coupled Ionic columns on either side, and the armoriai form of 
the decorations in the panels above. And yet the details are all 
in the classic style, which assumed so light a grace in the hands 
of Inigo Jones and those who followed him skilfully. The spirit 
and charm of the free forms in the architrave and cornice 
are inimitable, and the panelling of the room is extremely 
good. 

In the saloon we have another mood of architecture 
altogether. Here the mantel has no reminiscence of the older 
forms, and is entirely classic both in form and details. The 
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ceiling is truly 
magnificent in its 
enriched and 
elaborate kind. 
A wonderful oval 
occupies the 
centre, deeply 
sunk, its level 
surface supported, 
as it were, by 
brackets, below 
which is a superb 
design of fruit and 
leaves. The skill 
of the craftsman- 
ship leaves us 
amazed, and it is 
found not less in 
the rectangular 
panels which fill 
the surrounding 
space, each with 
its wreath, and in 
the admirable 
cornice with its 
shield devices and 
its trails of fruits 
and flowers. 

The room 
which is now devoted to billiards is not less remarkable in its 
elevation. Here the central device is a circle most richly 
worked in the same style, but with flowers and leaves, and 
there are other smaller circles, seen in one of the pictures. 
Special attention has been directed to the ceilings at Coleshill in 
the illustrations because of their uncommon character and very 
high merit. A great deal of excellent work in plaster has been 
depicted in these pages, but nowhere have we seen such an 
abundance of fine craftsmanship as at Coleshill. The art had 
been little known in the Middle Ages, and had rarely been 
practised, but there was new scope in the scroll patterns and panel 
enrichments of the Renaissance. Many workmen came into 
England from Italy skilled in such work, and from them the skill 
passed to our native modellers. We are not quite informed as to 
the actual date of these enrichments at Coleshill, but we assume 
that they are later than the times of Inigo Jones, who died in 
1652. For full a century later plaster-work was much employed 
in English houses with increasing skill, but it never rose higher 
than in its manifestation at Coleshill. 

Not much remains to be said concerning this remarkable 
house, save that it is plenished with much fine furniture, and that 
upon its walls hang many interesting portraits. Its grounds are 
beautiful and attractive and have interests of their own, for they 
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are gloriously wooded, and were laid out perhaps a century since 
in the old landscape gardening style. 

It is an interesting and attractive rural district, this 
borderland of Berkshire and Wiltshire. The village of Coles- 
hill deserves notice. It is described as a model village, and has 
no inn to gratify the thirsty traveller. Most of the cottages 
were built of stone on a uniform plan by the second Earl of 
Radnor. The church, which has been alluded to, has Early 
English, Decorated, and Perpendicular features, and there are 
monuments of Sir Henry Pratt of Coleshill House, 1647, and of 
the Countess of Radnor, 1751, the latter by Rysbrach. Built 
by the Pratts and prized by the Pleydells, Coleshill House, in 
the hands of the Earls of Radnor, has been carefully preserved, 
and the Hon. Duncombe Pleydell-Bouverie has therefore a 
residence that deserves to be specially noted as an excellent 
example of a very interesting period of English architecture. 


THE LAST HALF-CROWN. 


F all the queer fads of modern writers, that one of 
the bogus worship of Nature is surely the most 
outrageous. I was reading, the other day, the 
wordy outpourings of one of the new-fangled * wor- 
shippers of Nature,” and I could see the fellow had 

never been far trom London, or Leeds, or Hull. He was a 
townsman, born and bred. Every line revealed the fact. He 
had started apparently for Watford with some sandwiches in his 
pocket and without an umbrella. The possibility of being over- 
taken by hunger a mile from a tavern, or of being caught in the 
rain far from a doorway, worked so upon his imagination—and a 
natural gift for words—that you would 
think, from his descriptions, he had 
undertaken some tremendous enterprise 
into the unknown, and that here was a 
new Odyssey in course of birth. Now, 
there is no harm in a man being town- 
born and town-bred. In fact, as nearly 
as I can work out the arithmetic of 
the matter, about three in every five 
persons in England and Scotland see 
the light first in cities. Of the other 
two, one is a kind of half and half, 
suburban as it were, while the fifth is 
your genuine countryman, who goes 
long distances without sandwiches, and 
is very doubtful as to the proper work- 
ing of an umbrella. But the real 
monster is the ‘littery chap” from 
town who rediscovers the country for 
us; who makes trees speak and think 
as if they had been to school in Blooms- 
bury; bestows the most extraordinary 
faculties upon grasses and flowers, 
making you think they are all in love 
with him and one another; grows 
ecstatic over a quite ordinary pigsty, and 
pens a sonnet to the occupant; and returns to Soho to dine ina 
French restaurant on the leavings of the big hotels, eight courses 
for two shillings, and considers he has done a good day’s work 
for himself and literature. To this state of affairs we have been 
brought by the breed of Borrow and Aylwin. 

But what has all that to do with Tam Macdonaid? This: 
that while reading, with my nose in the air, some windy verbiage 
in praise of the gipsy’s life, there came over me a sudden vision 
of Tam as I last saw him. Heaven rest the rascal’s bones, for 
he has been long dead. I call him rascal because he twice got a 
sixpence out of me, at a time when sixpences were not rife with me, 
and never repaid them. How he knew that I had a sixpence on 
those occasions I have never been able to discover. Certainly 
he was perfectly well aware that as a schoolboy I was a great 
favourite of a certain small Laird in the strath, and he may have 
divined that on those Saturday evenings when I was returning 
from the home-farm I was probably the possessor of some token 
of the Laird’s friendship. He guessed at sixpence, and was right; 
but he would have taken threepence. Now if this paper were 
concerning me or the Laird, I would tell wherein consisted our 
bond of friendship; but it is about Tam Macdonald, and accord- 
ingly I will describe him. And, indeed, he better deserves it, 
for he was an original. A handsomer man of the florid blonde 
type I think I never saw at his age. If he was not quite six 
feet, he was close upon it. His once full yellow hair was mixed 
with white, and curled all around his broad Scots cap in a 
natural way which the theatrical wigmakers cannot imitate. 
Similarly, the hair on the face had been left to Nature from the 
beginning, and Nature never made a better effort. The only 
rival to its grace I ever saw was in the engraving of an ancient 
bust of Homer—or perhaps it was Plato; but in any case it was 
Greek, ambrosial, exquisite. He wore a shooting coat of tweed, 
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a waistcoat of moleskin, and trousers of corduroy with leather 
straps beneath the knees. As he walked he laid his head back 
on his neck (so to speak), as if he were king of the country-side, 
and strode about with a step to match. But he would keep his 
hands in his trouser pockets, which pockets were of the old- 
fashioned style with the deep front flap. 

Of his age I am not sure. Said I to my grannie once, 
“Tam Macdonald says he is ninety-two.” Says my grannie, 
‘“Tam Macdonald’s a leear.”” Now I am not going to write in 
dialect, particularly Scots dialect. But “ leear’’ is not exactly 
liar. The difference is not easy to explain, but, for example, 
you might call Tam Macdonald a ‘“leear” to his face, and he 
would only protest, whereas if you called him a liar he would 
knock you down. In this and similar distinctions lies the 
function of the English tongue in the North. ‘ Fule” is funny, 
but fool is fatal. However, to get on with my sketch of Tam 
Macdonald. | was going up the broad turnpike road one Saturday 
night with the Laird—oh, how I wish I had space to tell you 
about the Laird—when round the bend, just where the great 
trees of the wood on both sides arch it over and make it a 
place of “rabbits and dreams,” as Will Menzies used to say, 
we saw Tam Macdonald approaching. ‘ That’s strange! ”’ said 
the Laird. ‘It seems avery long time since I saw Tam last.” 

‘“¢ He will have been in the Highlands,” said I. 

‘No, faith,” said the Laird; ‘‘ his folk have been under the 
hill for more than a month.” 

Now, of Macdonald’s race I can say nothing definite. He 
may have been Highland, or he may have been Lowland, or he 
may have been mixed. Certain only it is that he was one of 
the wandering folk whom the Scots call “ tinklers,’’ which, if 
they were English, a most impossible supposition, would mean 
tinkers. Moreover, he was king of the tinklers in all that strath 





A CHIPPENDALE SIDE TABLE 
(Coleshill House}. 
His company was recruited from the best of them, the ground 
he chose was sacred to his company, and he ruled not by 
virtue of any established prerogative, but simply because he was 
who he was—Tam Macdonald. When he said to his folk, we 
will go up into the hills, they struck their tents and filed away 
into the Highlands. When he said, we will go down to the 
strath for the harvest, down they came, and slept in the warm 
woods, or camped by the dry ditches. Long into the July 
evenings have I listened to the clink of their hammering on the 
pots and pans. And I shall never forget how I and Tam 
Macdonald fell acquainted. The tinklers were “out” in 
the dell beyond the railway embankment. [I remember 
how Sow Sandy brought in the news. They had come 
over the hill the night before. I had been reading a Ked 
Indian story by Gustave Aimard, and fired with emulation 
of the exploits therein recounted, I set out in the gloaming 
to stalk the tinklers in their encampment. I proceeded with 
great circumspection, putting into practice all the prairie-lore | 
had acquired from the book. The wind was blowing from the 
village to the dell—-the Scots word is ‘den ”—so I made a wide 
roundabout, crossed the railway embankment, and began to work 
my way down gradually. By and by, I got so near that I judged 
it was time todrop in the grass. I could hear the voice of one of 
the women ringing out on the air, with the long, floating clearness 
of the kirk-bell. Pushing through the alders by the burn, then 
dry, I saw the camp fires gleaming like great glow-worms, and a 
dark form or two down in the hollow, and the hooded tents, and 
beyond all the ruddy afterglow in the level sky of a golden July 
sun. Down I went in the grass, my heart full of the very blood 
of romance. But, Lord, how ghostly everything became. The 
trees did not rustle; they spoke at me. The grass seemed to 
whisper all about. Beasts that I could not see rose up suddenly 
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and ran past me, and a couple of bats kept hovering about with 
cracking wings, till I began to think of vampires. However, I 
stole onward slowly. Suddenly one of the camp dogs set up a 
long, sharp, angry barking, and all the others joined in. How 
many there were I do not know, perhaps only two, but they kept 
it up like twenty, refusing to be stilled although the tinklers 
cursed them roundly. Of a sudden I could note the first dog 
had broken away. I could hear it come on barking, and I took 
out my clasp-knife, opened it, and prepared to defend myself 
alter the fashion of some fugitives at bay of whom I had read. 
3ut to my comfort and surprise the dog made past me down 
below, and the next moment it was jumping up in welcome on a 
big man who had come down the usual path into the dell. I felt 
secure. but in a minute the fell beast began to howl, and sniff, 
and circle about, coming ever closer to me, till at last | could bear 
the suspense no longer, but got up and cursed it in boy’s fashion. 
And then I remember the fearless stride of Tam Macdonald 
through the dark towards my neighbourhood. He kicked the 
dog and collared me. But I was to be collared by no tinkler, so 
I struck his hand off. 

Now, in the strath the tunklers had so little repute that 
there was none left for them to lose. Therefore Macdonald and 
I came to a parley. Strange to say he knew me as the * laddie 
that went to the Laird’s,” and although I did not remember 
having seen him before, tinklers to me being indiscriminately 
tinklers, I never forgot him thenceforward. We became friends 
aiter a fashion—as witness the two sixpences; but he never got 
me to declare what | was after in the dell that night. How 
could | explain? A boy will die sooner than reveal the dramatic 
fancies of his imagination. 

And so, coming back to the Laird and myself on the 
turnpike-road, you will see that as Macdonald came round the 
bend beneath the trees he knew he had to stop and speak to two 
kenned friends—the Laird and me. There was a manifest change 
in Macdonald. His head was as high as of yore, his face as free 
and bold, and he stepped out with new briskness when he saw 
us, but there was a change somehow. 

“Well, Tam,” said the Laird, ‘it’s long since I’ve seen 
you.” 

“Ay, Laird. lve been south away.” 

‘** But your folk has been here all the time.” 

** Ay, they did not come with me.” 

“ Have ye been in the towns?” asked the Laird. 

“Just that,” answered Tam. ‘ but ye ken, Laird: ‘ The 
Lord’s my shepherd, I'll not want.’” He lifted his bonnet, the 
Laird reverently doing the like, and repeated with great delibera- 
tion and unction the Scots metrical version of the twenty- 
third Psalm. Now | bid fair to say, without doing any hurt to 
Macdonald’s character, that he was not a church-goer, nor a 
religious man according to creed. But He knew the Laird was 
both one and the other, and the twenty-third Psalm was worth a 
sixpence, or maybe a shilling to him, recited extemporarily in this 
unwonted manner. The Laird listened with patience, and even 
did not notice, what | observed, that Tam sadly changed the 
figure of speech in the two lines which declare ‘* My table thou 
has furnishéd in presence of my foes.” Tam preterred “ My 
table thou hast varnished.’ At the end of the recital the Laird’s 
hand was in his pocket, but before he withdrew it he put 
Macdonald to further question, no doubt in kindly concern 
for him. 

“1 am thinking, Macdonald, you’re not looking so well as 
usual.” 

‘* No, Laird, I’m not so well.” 

“What have you been doing in the towns? 
been in the infirmary ?” 

‘** Not exactly the infirmary, Laird.” ’ 

‘« \WWhere have you been then?” 

** Well, Laird, though it break my heart to tell you, I’ve been 
in gaol.” 

“In gaol! I’msorrow to hear that.” 

‘* You're not so sorrow to hear’t as I was to bear’t. ‘It has 
finished me, Laird. I’m a done man.” 

“Fy, fy! say no that. For what were ye put in?” 

‘‘For the drop, Laird; for the wee drop too much. But 
man, they might bave let me be. Ye may lie by the dyke-side, 
but ye may not lie in the town street. It hurt my pride, Laird, I 
tell ye, when I wakened in gaol; but I would have got over that 
if they would have let me out. But except for the hour I was 
before the bailie, they kept me in a place where there was no air 
and no sound, and no light save through a wee, high window; 
and I Jay and lay for a fortnight, choking and choking, till they 
cast me out this morning, hungry and thirsty, for 1 could not 
swallow in that place.” 

Macdonald had walked twelve miles to where we stood. 

The Laird looked at him fixedly, fingering the while in 
his pocket. And again he hesitated. ‘ How old are you, 
Macdonald ?”’ he asked. 

‘‘ Ninety-three year, sir, as 1 am a day.” 

I thought I heard my grannie’s voice, ‘* Macdonald’s a leear.”’ 

The Laird put a coin in his hand, covering it up so that I 
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should not see its value, and saying: ‘ You will be turning that 
into the drop, I’m afeard.” 

“Indeed, no, Laird. God's truth, no!” 

They said good-day, and Macdonald held on his way down 
the road. The Laird and I resumed our walk. We reached the 
toll-house where he was wont to turn, but he-held on. “If I was 
turning back now,” he said to me, ‘‘ Macdonald would think I 
was spying on him at the inn down the road.” So punctilious 
was the Laird that he finally went home by the fields, much to 
the cottar-folk’s amazement. I lay in bed that night realising 
without much difficulty Macdonald choking in gaol. 

It was well past midnight, the Laird told me afterwards, 
when his lass was wakened by a knocking at the front door. 
Through the window she descried Macdonald. She bade him 
go away, for a “drunken tinkler” ; but he insisted so strongly on 
seeing the Laird that she woke her master. 

“What is it, Macdonald?” said the Laird through the 
window. 

‘** Open, and speak to me, in God’s name, Laird.” The Laird 
opened the door. ‘I’m choking, choking, choking, I tell ye. I 
canna eat, I canna drink. Have ye maybe some doctor’s stuff ?”’ 

‘“*Come in,” said the Laird. 

““No, no!” cried Macdonald, ‘‘no more walls and windows 
for me, except maybe it be the barn.” 

The Laird opened the door of an outhouse, and led the old 
tinkler inside. ‘Sit down. Lie down.” 

‘*No, no!” cried Macdonald, vehemently. “I tell ye lam 
choking! I should never get up! I’m cho——, hold me, Laird! 
Hold me!” 

The Laird propped him against the heaped-up straw. 
Macdonald’s hand closed on his arm with a grip of iron. 

*“My table thou hast ,’ he faltered, gasped, and slid 
down out of the Laird’s grasp, along the straw, falling softly to 
the ground. The death-rattle was more like a glad sound than a 
struggle. When the body was straightened out by old Janet for 
Christian burial, a half-crown dropped from his left hand. The 
Laird put it in the coffin. 

I do not think Tam Macdonald was ninety-three years old, 
nor do I think, in respect of his assertion, that he was a ‘“ leear.” 
I consider merely that he miscounted ten years.’ But he was a 
fine man to look at, and not a bad man to know, and when by 
any chance of wind or weather my thoughts turn backward, | 
olten think of him and his ways in Nature. There were few 
signs of sky or cloud that he did not know the meaning of. He 
was acquainted with every field, and dell, and burn, and ditch, 
and crag, and farm, and steading in the district of twenty miles 
square. And I never heard such wailing, or saw such weeping, 
as the weeping and wailing of his women-folk when he was laid 
to rest in the far corner of the parish kirkyard. 

W. L. Watson. 





FEATHERED AND . 
FURRED EGG-POACHERS. 


ITH the approach of the nésting season the ques- 
tion of egg-stealing comes once more to the front, 
and even if we leave the human poacher entirely 
out of the question, the gamekeeper will find 
plenty of occupation in trapping vermin. Now 

is the time when the egg-loving fraternity are most easily trapped 
or shot, principally because they have now begun to pair, and 
will travel great distances in search of a mate. The fact that 
they have paired is also very much in the keeper’s favour, for if 
he kills one, the chances are that he will also secure its mate. 
First and foremost among egg-suckers cames the hoodie 
crow, larger and more powerful than the other members of his 
tribe, and distinguished from them by the grey breast and back, 
which have earned for him his alternative name of ‘the grey 
crow.” Fortunately for Southern game-preservers the hoodie only 
frequents the wildest situations, and is comparatively rare in 
thickly-populated districts, confining himself to moors and 
uplands, and nesting in the great pine woods which still exist in 
the northern half of our islands. Although generally nesting in 
trees, this bird is very common on the West Coast of Scotland, 
notably in Skye, Raasay, and the Outer Hebrides. Here it 
adapts itself to circumstances, and makes its nest among the 
precipitous rocks which overhang the shore. The home of the 
hoodie may be said to be in Russia, where it is as common as 
the rook is here, and where great flocks of them may be seen 
feeding like jackdaws among the villages and in the outskirts of 
the larger towns. It tollows from what I have already said that 
grouse are the chief sufferers from its egg-sucking propensities. 
But, as a matter of fact, nothing comes amiss to it, and its bill 
of fare is as varied as the menu of an epicure about to sit down to 
his evening meal. The wariness of this bird makes it very 
difficult to get within shot, except when the cid bird§ fall 
victims to their parental love ior their offspring during the 
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that there are two sides to 
every question. Tomy mind 
neither view is correct, and 
the answer lies somewhere 
between the two extremes. 
Every rook is not necessarily 
an egg-stealer, but any rook, 
given the opportunities and 
under certain circumstances, 
may become a poacher of the 
blackest hue. In all parts of 
the kingdom some rooks con- 
tent themselves with their 
legitimate occupations, while 
others bring discredit on all 
by their malpractices. Another 
point which I have never seen 
in print, although others 
besides myself must frequently 
have noticed it, is that the 
depredations of rooks vary 
very greatly in different parts 
of the country. In the High- 
lands of Scotland they do in- 
finitely more harm to eggs and 
young birds, both in the rear- 
ing field and in the farmyard, 


C. Reid, Wishaw, N.D. RAVEN ON THE OUTLOOK. Copyrizht than they do in a rich arable 

‘ country. And why? Simply 
nesting season. but even then they will not approach the nest because the abundance of natural food, grubs, grain, etc., is 
unless the keeper is very careful to remain hidden from their sufficient in the latter case to keep them out of mischief. I 
sharp and piercing eyes. Fortunately, the hoodie is not diffi- remember one year when within twenty-four hours fifty 
cult to trap, the love of carrion overpowering its natural caution, chickens were killed at one farm by rooks. This took place 


and there is no better bait than 
the fore-quarters of a rabbit 
with the liver well exposed. The 
best method of setting the trap 
is as follows: A narrow pier is 
constructed, running out into 
water, so that nothing can reach 
the bait, which is, of course, at 
the further end, without alight- 
ing or treading on the pier and 
springing the trap, which is 
cunningly concealed by moss or 
earth so as to match the sur- 
rounding ground. The advan- 
tage of this method is that the 
victim overbalances the trap 
and falls into the water, being 
drowned in a very short space 
of time. The poor creature is 
thus saved endless pain, and all 
risk of finding only a claw left 
in the trap is obviated. This, 





in Scotland, and the cause was 
popularly supposed to be want of 
water, the season being very dry. 
Rightly or wrongly, I cannot 
say. looks are easily trapped, 
and although this makes very 
little difference in their numbers, 
it is probable that only the 
malefactors, 7.¢., the egg-suckers, 
are thus slain, especially if an 
egg be used as a bait. Poison 
I cannot recommend, on account 
of the risks attending its use. 
There is, however, no surer way 
of clearing vermin off a grouse 
moor or deer forest, but even 
here there is a risk of a shep- 
herd’s dog finding the bait. If 
the keeper is worth his salt there 
should be no need to resort to 
such a measure, even although 
the increase of deer forests has 


as I have described it elsewhere, 2. B. Lodge. A CORNERED RAT. Copyngnt resulted in a corresponding in- 
is the method by which the hill- crease of vermin, owing to the 
fox of the Highlands is enticed to his doom, and it is, in fact, fact that foxes, hoodies, etc., are rather encouraged than 
suitable for all kinds of vermin which are attracted by carrion. destroyed within their boundaries. It is, I think, doubtful 
In the springtime an egg may be substituted for the rabbit, and whether the rook could ever be totally exterminated, even if 
will be found especially effective for the lage black-backed gulls such a course were desirable. But their numbers should be 


which arrive on the moors at 
this time for breeding purposes, 
and which also do incalculable 
damage. These black-backed 
gulls, by the way, are almost 
omnivorous, and woebetide 
the weakly lamb or the sickly 
ewe on which their cruel gaze 
once rests. The eyes of the 
victim are at once torn out, and 
it is condemned to a slow and 
lingering death. This bird is 
considered worse even than the 
hoodie, and vies with it in its 
search for eggs or young 
birds. 

The next bird on our list 
is the rook, about whose habits 
there has been so much argu- 
ment and so many differences 
of opinion. The rook has been 
represented either as a male- 
factor of the deepest dye, or 
as the good angel of agricul- 
ture and the friend of man. 
The supporters of these ex- 
treme views are many and 
vehement in their assertions, 
but they generally fail to see 
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strictly kept down, for, like 
everything else, they will in- 
crease beyond the number for 
which the land supplies ade- 
quate food, and as a natural 
result fall back upon forbidden 
sources. Most of my remarks 
about rooks apply equally to 
jackdaws, with the exception 
that there are more poachers 
among them than among their 
larger relatives. Their num- 
bers should also be reduced, 
and it should be remembered 
that both rooks’ and jackdaws’ 
eggs are excellent eating when 
fresh, not unlike plovers’, in 
fact. 

I regret that it should be 
necessary to put both magpies 
and jays on the black list, but 
there can be no doubt that the 
former is a rank offender of 
the worst type. Eggs or young 
birds, neither come amiss to 
the magpie, and as this bird 
frequents our coverts and 
hedgerows in such large 
numbers, it is found neces- 
sary to shoot them upon every available opportunity. I 
regret the necessity, for it is a fine, handsome bird, and if it 
would but change its ways, none would welcome it more gladly 
than I. The jay is like the rook, some members of the species 
only adopting evil courses, for which, alas! ail have to suffer. 

We may now turn from feather to fur, and say a few words 
about hedgehogs and rats, which must both be classed as 
vermin under this heading. ‘ Bristles’’ perhaps would be more 
appropriate than “fur,” with reference to the former animal, as 
many a terrier has found to his cost. The hedgehog is far more 
numerous than most people think, owing to its nocturnal habits. 
It is an inveterate egg-sucker, and will frequently remove the 
eggs to a distance before devouring them. The readiness with 
which it is attracted to a carrion bait speaks all too plainly of its 
partiality for flesh, and it is often found in traps set for stoats 
and weasels. Young birds as well as eggs are its prey, and its 
existence cannot but handicap the game-preserver in his work. 
The partiality shown by rats for eggs is well known, owing to 
their depredations in the hen-house and farmyard. I have seen 
their traces lying thick round the nests of pheasants and wild 
duck, where they had evidently been waiting in anxious 
anticipation of the moment when the bird should leave her 
nest. This is one of the principal evils of putting a bird off 
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her eggs, which is so often done by thoughtless boys, ‘just to 
see how many eggs there are”; they feel pretty sure she will 
come back, though even this is doubtful, but they take no 
account of the fact that rats or other vermin may return before 
she does, and in a few minutes may ruin her home, and destroy 
what would, perhaps, in a few short days, have been a brood of 


young pheasants or ducklings. a, to: Ni 


POLO NOTES. 


HE story of county polo will some day be one of the most interesting 
chapters in the history of the game. Had the game been confined 
to London and some other centres, it would never have gained 
the hold it has done on the country at large. The two events 
which led to this were, first, the foundation of a second club—the 
Ranelagh, which gave room for expansion in London, and the 

success of which encouraged the opening successively of Eden Park, the 
Crystal Palace, and Roehampton; and, second, the forming of the County 
Polo Association, with headquarters at No. 12, Hanover Square. This 
latter body gave to county clubs a position as well as a voice in the regulation 
of the game. The County Polo Association represents at the present time 
quite two-thirds of the polo players of England, and their representatives on 
the Hurlingham Polo Committee carry due weight and influence. Every 
playing member is interested in the success of the game, and feels that he 
can in some measure help on its development. Some clubs have made great 
progress in a short time, and of these we may notice the Blackmore Vale, 
which has three grounds and a large number of playing members. This club 
has a remarkably good lot of ponies. The B.V.H. team are at present 
holders of the County Cup, and should be able to make a strong fight to 
retain it this year. Another club which is full of’ enterprise is the Middie- 
wood, of which Lord Fitzwilliam, who was well known to Ranelagh polo as 
Lord Milton, is president. I look with particular interest on this club, 
because in the person of the. vice-president, Mr. Howard Taylor, the 
polo playing and pony breeding interests are united. Mr. Taylor is a 
successful breeder and exhibitor of riding ponies, and it is just those 
who play polo whom we desire to enlist in the cause of breeding. 
Middlewood has an excellent ground near Barnsley, which was made 
as far back as 1894. The turf is sound and well established, and that 
the ground is a good one we may infer from the fact that Middlewood has 
twice won the County Cup ties in the Northern Division, beating such well- 
known teams as Holderness, Manchester, and York. They had a successful 
season last year, and are an example, like the Catterick Bridge, of the 
stimulating effect on county polo of the association. The last new club that 
I have heard of is one for West Somerset, with a ground at Allerford, near 
Porlock. In that neighbourhood there are most resolite efforts being made 
by Major Penn Curzon, who was formerly in the 18th Hussars, and Mr. F. 
Newnes of Lynton, to enccurage polo pony breeding in the district. I am 
quite sure that it is on the borders of our Devon and Somerset moorland 
districts, where there are two most valuable strains of blood, the Exmoor and 
the Dartmoor, that the future of polo pony breeding lies. If the Exmoor 
mountain strains are kept pure, and the picked mares taken down to the 
border farms and crossed with thorough-bred or barb blood, we shall obtain 
what we want, and incidentaliy improve our cobs greatly. I see no reason 
why we should not breed in the West of England, and possibly also in 
Wales, on the borderland of the wilder districts, ponies quite equal to the 
Irish cobs, which every polo player values so justly. There is another point 
in favour of the future growth of polo that I notice, and that is that the 
prices of ponies have settled down. While we have had no sensational prices, 
it is evident from Tattersall’s returns that from 50 guineas to 250 guineas 
is always forthcoming for the right class of pony. 

I think all who are interested in Army polo will be very much struck with the 
practical rules recently published for the reduction of prices in Ind a. The rise of 
the price of ponies in India goes as far back as the Afghan War. Large 
numbers of ponies were absorbed by the transport, there was very little polo, and 
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after peace was concluded we had two or three regiments with means all 
buying at once. Prices went up, though to nothing like the point that they 
afterwards reached, and never went back. The same causes seem to have 
worked a rise in prices lately, to which must be added the competition of 
wealthy teams of native noblemen and gentlemen, Polo was threatened by 
the fact that it would become impossible for junior members of any 
service to play. There is another cause for the rise in prices, which has 
been at work in this country as well. When we first began to play polo, all 
players trained their own ponies, subalterns in India and well-to-do civilians 
in England alike. The Messrs Peat, Lord Harrington, Captain F. Herbert, 
Mr. A. Rawlinson, and all the well-known players of the early days schooled 
their own ponies ; and so well they did it, that I very much doubt if we have 
seen any ponies more thoroughly trained than such famous ones as Piper, 
Miss Edge, Cyciops, The Girl, Mr. John Watson’s Fritz, and many more that 
might be named, But after a time players took it into their heads that they 
must have made ponies, and there was a rage for buying for high prices ponies 
with reputations at the game. It was too often forgotten that a pony has an 
individuality as well as a man. He is no machine, and will not work as well 
in one man’s hands as in those of another. I believe that every player must, 


in some measure, make his own ponies. Some few animals there are that 
anyone could play on; but I have not known a dozen such among 
first-class ponies in twenty years. In any case, for soldiers in England 


and India, and for men of moderate means, everywhere the home-grown, 
home-trained pony is the cheapest and the best. Major-General Haig 
(late of the winning team of the 17th Lancers) proposes to meet the 
difficulty thus. All ponies are to be registered, and in two classes, A to 
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contain those that have never played in a tournament, and B those which have 
been so played. For the Inter-regimental Cup eighteen ponies only may be 
played by each regimental team, of which not more than six may belong to 
Class B. No team may play in a tournament outside the limits of the 
command to which their regiment is attached for one year after their arrival in 
India. These rules must eventually affect the price of ponies, and we shall 
probably see something of the same kind adopted in England in Army polo. 
General Haig’s reputation as a soldier and polo player will give great 
weight to suggestions which are in many respects as applicable to this 
country as to India. The Army Cup, to be played for at Ranelagh in Derby 
week, will encovrage what I have always desired to see—the formation of a 
representative Army team that might eventually compete in the Open Cup or 
against civilians. This cup is open to any combination of officers on the 
active list, whether on leave or on the staff, but the rules will not exclude 
regimental teams if they wish to compete. This may encourage a process 
similar to that which is always going on in civilian polo, to its great benefit. 
The Freebooters, Old Cantabs, Magpies, Rugby are teams formed by the selec- 
tion of the very best polo players, but after a time, for one reason or another, 
these teams break up, and each of the best players form the nucleus for other 
combinations. We may rightly preach and teach combination and unity, but 
combination is of no use without confidence, and no team can have that 
without at least one first-class man in their ranks. Even the Durham Light 
Infantry or Rugby, the most perfect modern examples of combination at 
polo, have never been without at least one superlatively good man. Captain 
Gordon Renton, the late Mr. J. Drybrough, Captain E, D. and Mr. G, A. 
Miller, have in turn been the source of great confidence to the team. F 


THE KING AT PUNCHESTOWN & PHOENIX PARK. 


RISHMEN used to delight in showing 
every respect possible to their peerless 
steeplechase meeting, and to do it the 
highest honour dubbed it ‘ Princely 
Punchestown.” Now, however, this 

must be changed, as our King has, for the 
third time, visited it. That he would get a 
real Irish welcome was assured, but even the 
most sanguine loyalist could not have hoped 
that it would be the enthusiastic one it has 
been. At the first visit to Punchestown, the 
Prince and Princess were splendidly received, 
as they also were in 1885; but these re- 
ceptions quite paled before the glorious one 
of last week. Their Majesties, who had 
crossed from Holyhead to Kingstown early 
in the morning on Tuesday, April 26th, 
journeyed by special train straight to the 
nearest station to Punchestown—Naas, or, as 
it is lovingly called by the people of Kildare, 
‘‘Naas of the Kings.” Naas, though a very 
insignificant town now, was at one time a 
most important place, and the residence of 
the Kings of Leinster. So far back as the 
year 1419 a Parliament was held there. A 
right hearty welcome did King Edward and 
Queen Alexandra receive when they arrived, 
the little town being gaily decorated in 
honour of the occasion. The drive from Naas to the course was 
accomplished pleasantly, the dust, which used to prove such 
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a nuisance, being effectually laid, the roads having been 
dressed by the new preparation, Westrumite. On arrival at 
the entrance to the course the 
Royal visitors were met by 
Viscount Castlerosse 
(Master of the Horse to His 
Excellency the Lord- 
Lieutenant), with Colonel de 
Robeck, M.F.H., the Earl of 
Mayo, Colonel St. Leger 
Moore, and Colonel Tynte, 
with the Kildare Hunt 
servants, all in hunting 
costuine, and these formed an 
escort to the Royal carriage 
from the road through the 
fields to the stand. The King 
and Queen were received by 
Mr. Percy La_ Touche, 
Colonel the Hon. C. Crichton, 
and Mr. J. Whiteside Dane, 
representing the Kildare Hunt 
Club. Almost simultaneously 
with the arrival -of their 
Majesties and the Viceregal 
party, came the Duke and 
Duchess of Connaught, the 
Princesses of Connaught, and 
a large train of noblemen and 
ladies. Racing commenced at 
once, and the King came in 
for a day’s sport quite worthy 
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The fields 
were large, a 
total of eighty- 
six horses 
taking part in 
the first day’s 


racing, which $ 
comprised : 


six events. 
Twenty - four 
turned out for 
the first race 
—the Tickell as 
Challenge acs 
Cup --and 
amongst the 
competitors 
was Mr. 
Hanway’s 
Monday, 
ridden by 
his plucky 
veteran 
owner, who won the Conyngham Cup in 1885, the year of the 
second visit of the Prince of Wales. Mr. Whelan’s Prince 
Schymal was favourite, but falling at the bank past the stand, 
brought down three others, one of them (Call In) breaking her 
back. Mr. O'Neill's Old Fashioned won easily. The Drogheda 
Plate was won by Mr. Vincent’s Miss Tessie beating a dozen 
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but, falling at 
‘“‘the double,” 
he was killed, 
and the race 
was won by 
Ca.pt 41m 
W hate’s 


Teddie. On 
és Wednesday 
. > racing was 
resumed with 
the Bishops- 
court Cup, 
which brought 
out a fine field 
of eighteen. 
Mrs. Pil- 
worth’s Mari- 
wee was the 
winner, beat- 
ing Lady 
Angus by a 
length after a 
good race. The Downshire Plate also had eighteen to contest 
it, and resulted in Mr. W. Hanway scoring a very popular win 
with his Wednesday, cleverly ridden by Mr. H. de Burgh. 
The Irish Grand Military had eight runners, and for the 
second year in succession Colonel Fowle, of the ist 
Lancers, was successful with his Brown Study. Mr. F. 
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others. Then came the Kildare Hunt Cup, in which Mr. H. 
Whitworth (Master of the Westmeath Hunt), on his Killure, 
beat Mr. H. B. Alexander, on Sonny. The Maiden Plate fell 
to Mr. Harry Beasley’s Lively Lad, who defeated eleven oppo- 
nents. Then came the race of the day—the Prince of Wales’s 
Plate—in which, of course, special interest was taken, as the 
King was repre- 
sented in it by 
Ambush II. His 


would have been 


a most popular Sys 
win, but it is — 


evident that the wie 
hero of the Grand ay 
National of 1900 
is not the horse 
he used to be, and 
Mr. A. Buckley’s 
Goldfield won 
easily. Sixteen 
ran, and Am- 
bush II. was only 
a poor seventh, 
never seeming to 
be really in the 


race. The first 
day’s racing 


wound up with a 
dozen starting for 
the Irish Military 
Steeplechase, 
which was looked 
upon as a_ good 
thing for Major 
Dalton’s Caloola, 


Jersey X Kaas 
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BAVENO WINS THE FORSTER PLATE. 
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Blacker won the National Hunt Cup with his Skerries, 
beating eleven others. Then came the most coveted race 
of the meeting —the Conyngham Cup, which had a select 
field of eight. Good old Covert Hack, ridden by Major Hughes 
Onslow, was one of the runners, and received quite an 
ovation, though he was not able to repeat his victories of 
1899, 1900, I9OI, 
and 1903. Mr. 
E. Delaney’s St. 
Corinne won 
cleverly from Miss 
ix Clifden I1., with 
5 Knight of St. 
Patrick third. 
The end came 
with the Kildare 
Hunt Plate, in 
which Major 
Wormald’s Mount 
Hillary, last year’s 
Grand = Military 
winner, started 
favourite, and 
won easily from 
fifteen adver- 
saries. This 
concluded a 
most — successful 
and enjoyable 
meeting. 

Last year the 
King paid a 
visit to the 
Phenix Park 
Meeting, and on 
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W. A. Rouch. THE BANK 
Thursday, April 28th, their Majesties again honoured it with 
their presence. The day was favourable, and large numbers 
flocked to the gathering, which, being so close to town, has 
the great advantage of commencing late in the afternoon, so that 
many business 
people and others 
can get to _ it. 
The grounds, etc., 
looked charm- 
ing in all the 
freshness of early 
spring. Most of 
the Punchestown 
crowd were 
there, and in 
the matter of 
beauty and fashion 
the muster in the 
reserved enclosure 
was quite a_bril- 
liant affair. Their 
Majesties, who had 
been engaged 
earlier in the day 
Jaying the founda- 
tion-stone of the 
new College of 
Science, did not 
arrive until after 
the second race, 
when they got the 
same enthusiastic 
greeting they had everywhere they went. 
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Accompanied by the 
Lord-Lieutenant and Princess Victoria, they drove over from 
the Viceregal Lodge, which is quite close to the course, and 
were received by Sir John Arnott and Major Loder on behalf of 
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WHERE THREE HORSES FELL. 
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Eight runners were telegraphed for the first 


race—the Jameson Plate—which was won by Mr. Parkinson’s 


Finear. 
who 


beat thirteen 


The Forster Plate 
others. 


ZO SEE THE JUMPS AT PUNCHESTOWN. 


went to Mr. 





Copyrignt 


Black’s Baveno, 


Major Loder’s Maggio captured 


Plate, 
dozen 


the Greer 
beating a 
very smart two 
year olds, and 
Mr. Dunne’s 
Eldest Son the 
Gubbins Plate. 

T we Lond- 
Lieutenant’s Cup 


brought out 
thirteen runners. 


Mr. Rankin’s Wise 
Lad was made a 
hot favourite, but 
refused to try at 
any period of the 
contest, and after 
Sincerity had 
flattered till well 
into the line for 
home, The Gunner 
came away and 
won by six lengths 


from _—— Sincerity. 
The big odds 


betted on Mr. 
O’Connor’s’ Bird 
Cali beating his 


only opponent McTodd in the Locke Plate, came off all right, 
and then five appeared to contest the last race, the Shirley 
Plate, which was captured by Mr. Rankin’s Civility’s Gift, who 
beat Major Loder’s Kosmos Bey by two lengths and a-half. 


THE OLD DOUBLE AT PUNCHESTOWN. 
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NOTHER 
pen has 
already 

recorded the vic- 
tories of the 
pointers and _ set- 
ters at Ipswich 
and at Newmarket, 
but the National 
Field Trial 
Society’s meeting 
at Shrewsbury has 
yet to be recorded, 
and it is left to me 
to sum up the 
situation and the 
status of _ this 
year’s competitors 
as compared with 
each other and 
those of former 
years. In_ order 
to do this the 
better, I made = A. /. Bowden, 
enquiry before I 

journeyed to the Kennel Club meeting with the object of finding 
a probable photographic visitor. [| could not hear of anyone 
who would certainly be there, and in consequence I obtained a 
camera for my own amateur hands to try. At Ipswich I exposed 
twelve times, and, like the fisherman's opinion of the uncaught 
trout that broke away, I am sure | had a fine lot of prospective 
negatives. Somehow my shutter got stuck, and I accomplished 
twelve blanks. This I was exceedingly sorry for, because 
i particularly wanted pictures of Mr. Purcell Llewellin’s 
Countess Carrie and Mr. F. C. Lowe’s Grant of Bobbing— 
the former because she outclassed the old dogs completely, 
and the latter because he won the Puppy Stake, and I have heard 
from private sources that he can run much better than he 
performed in his winning work. Since then he has sickened for 
distemper, and possibly he may have been out of sorts when I 
saw him run. As a consequence he did not go on to Newmarket 
to run on Lord Ellesmere’s beautiful partridge ground, nor to 
the National Trials because his owner, Mr. I*°. C. Lowe, ..as 
judging there in company with Major Dunning. 

Countess Carrie is a black, white, and tan setter, light and 
fleet as a shadow, and with nose enough to win anywhere. Her 
first trial at Ipswich proved to the old stagers that she must win, 
bar accident. The usual ‘‘ unfortunate occurrence” did not take 
place, and victory was hers. She ranked as Shrewsbury 
Champion from that moment in the minds of many, and possibly 
caused the entry to that stake to drop from its usual score and 
more to fifteen starters. However, ‘‘there’s many a slip ’twixt 
the cup and the lip,’ and Shrewsbury is another story. 

I have more than once in Country Lire pointed out that 
Ighttield Gaby outclassed his contemporaries completely, and 
have referred to him as the dog to breed setters from. Somehow 
he earned a bad name as a sire in his first year, and since then 
his chances have been limited; but Mr. Lowe’s fine lemon and 
white winner is a child of his. I am glad of it, for unless we 
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can rely on every 
veneration breed- 
ing becomes 
chance-work. 
This, by the way, 
is by no means 
Gaby’s only suc- 
cess this season, 
nor is it his chief 
one, but the rest 
belongs to the 
recc.d of Shrews- 
bury, and not to 
that of the Kennel 
Club. 

Let me here 
compliment the 
club upon a change 
of policy, one that 
has brought them 
this season nearly 
double the entries 
to contrast with 

POINTERS. Copyright their previously 
declining years. I 
need not name the new policy, for it is understood by those 
who want to know, and to the majority it is enough to say 
that the trials were in every way successful. The entries 
were a compliment to Colonel Beck, a well-tried judge, 
and Mr. A. E. Butter, a some time competitor with Syke of 
Bromfield, and the many other famous dogs he has bred and 
trained. 

Before the Kennel Club meeting, and also on the ground 
lent so generously by Captain Pretyman, Secretary to the 
Admiralty, there was held the International Gun-Dog League 
Brace Stake, for the prize-money and for the trophy which has 
ceased from its some time importance by reason of its now 
assured destination. This is Mr. B. J. Warwick’s sideboard. 
Not that he secured the holdership now, for Mr. W. Arkwright 
did so. This gentleman is an original thinker in the cause of 
field dogs, and more especially in that of the pointer. Those 
who have seen his monograph of that race, have observed the 
beautiful black heads that, by the ability of Miss Maud Earl's 
foreshortening art, become longer than pointers wear them. All 
but the inordinate length Mr. Arkwright has taken from his own 
pages and grafted upon black bodies that he alone has learned to 
breed, and one of them assisted him, with another less classic in 
type, to secure the temporary holdership of his own presentation 
trophy. 

From Ipswich we proceeded to Newmarket, there to witness 
a field day for Colonel Cotes’s kennel, not entered at the previous 
trials. The meeting began with the puppies, and amongst the 
pointers Colonel Cotes secured first and second with his 
Pitchfords—-Di and Cosie by name. The former went down in 
the run off with the winning setter, for both of them were trying 
to do their worst, and Di best succeeded. She came again at 
Shrewsbury, and secured second in her class, and also second in 
the brace Stake with her owner’s Cynthia, of an older genera- 
tion. She isa pretty small pointer of the merry and emphatic 
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style, as her photograph shows, but 
Pitchford contains better representa- 
tives of its own old breed. The 
winning setter puppy at Newmarket is 
a nice lemon and white, good to shoot 
over, like all these field-trial dogs 
are, but she is not in the class from 
which we expect better generations to 
arise. 

The All-Aged Stake at Newmarket 
brought together a lot of smart pre- 
vious winners; smartest of them all was 
Mr. Herbert Mitchell’s Lingfield Roy, 
a pointer that ran particularly well at 
Stetchworth and got himself awarded 
first honours. His chief rivals were 
Mr. W. Arkwright’s black Largo, a 
pointer of the type referred to, and 
one I expected to go near winning, and 
Colonel Cotes’s Pitchford Ranger, who, 
like the last-named dog, fell from his 
high estate by reason of not saying 
ditto when his rival told an untruth; 
in other words, both of these re- 
fused to back once, having been 
perfect behind up till then. Lingfieid 
Roy, is a_ light- built, well - made 
pointer. 

The National Meeting is the wind 
up of the spring field-trial season, and this year the card was 
so big that a four days’ trial resulted. Amongst the puppies, 
Mr. Herbert Murgatroyd’s Humby Maid, unfortunate before, 
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beat the pointers, and I think she was the best of them all, but 
not a flyer for all that. The setter winner, Colonel Cotes’s 
Pitchford Doune, beat her for premier puppyhood, but neither do | 
think that Doune is as high class as 
some others, although she won fair 
and easily. This stake introduced us 
to an eleven months old, partly-broken 
puppy of Major Heywood Lonsdale’s, 
called Pitchford Shot, one that I take 
to be of the first water, but uncut 
as yet. 

The old pointers were better than 
the puppies, and Captain Sterling, a 
new competitor, had a good one in 
Bragg of Keir, hunted well by Foster. 
He won fairly easily, the second dog 
being Colonel Cotes’s Pitchford Ranger, 
weil named, as he cuts out the work, 
and is free from the crying sin of 
false pointing, from which so many 
of the race go down. The win- 
ning dog, Bragg of Keir, in the 
photograph is pointing in quite true 
character. But when he was asked 
to discover himself better than the 
setter winner (of the equivalent stake 
for that breed) he failed to do it, for 


he isshort of steam. Thissetter winner Copyright 
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BOBBING. 


BE. Cs LOWERS: GRANT. OF Copyright 
was Ightfield Duffer, the best son of Ightfield Gaby, and, 
in my judgment, a_ real flyer. He, Countess Carrie, 
and Ightfield Shot seem to me to represent the highest 
class of any of this year’s competitors. 
Of these three only Duffer was in the 
money at Shrewsbury, for Countess 
Carrie entirely failed to back. The 
judges were too lenient to her in allow- 
ing her to get further than the first 
round of the card, for she had proved 
beyond question that she would not 
back when excellent chances occurred. 
Afterwards they treated her somewhat 
badly, for it is not correct to drop one 
dog by hand in order to see if the other 
will back. After such treatment a 
refusal to play second to a_ good 
point at game is almost excusable, 
for if a dog becomes sick of backing 
false points, it more quickly becomes 
tired of being cheated. This was the 
least happy proceeding at the trials, for 
the judges had to adjudicate after all 
by the work in the first round of the 
card, for Carrie found nearly all the 
birds in her trial with the ultimate 
champion, Compton Pride, and the 
latter only succeeded in getting a point 
on birds that Carrie had missed. After 
the dropping to hand efforts to get a 
back, a refusal on ground she had 
tried. and in the face ot Pride, was the 
least fault a refusal to back can ever 
be, but Carrie went down, as she ought to have gone in the 
early stage of the affair. 

I am quite sure the verdicts were right, and in touch with 
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public opinion, but there is one thing 
that I think can be improved upon. 
Field trials are, or ought to be, a means 
to an end, not an end in themselves. 
People differ in their views about the 
correct width of dogs ranging, as much 
as, on various days, and in changes 
of country, the dogs themselves rightly 
alter their views of how to hunt. There 
is a tendency, and it is a bad one, to 
oblige all breakers to take one constant 
width of beat, and to insist on their 
calling back their dogs if this is ex- 
ceeded. This is entirely wrong, and 
drives away those who happen to hold 
different views to the judges on beating 
ground, 

No dogs with brains will beat two 
different fields in the same way. It 
should depend on the scent and the 
cover for the game, and until we let 
breakers do as they like, and they in 
turn let their dogs do as they like, we 
shall never see the best possible. If 
country is badly hunted, turn out the 
dogs by all means, but allow the 
breakers to show what they think 
right. It is not difficult to judge between two performances, 
although the methods of each may be unlike, and the ideals 
aimed at quite distinct. It is too late at the field trials to alter 
methods of breaking or ideals of work, and I want to see 
each man at liberty to show how he thinks ground should 
be beaten, and without being called to order by the judges. 
They can always turn him out if he cannot prove his 
superiority. 

The number of birds seen during these trials was most 
disappointing, and one can only take a gloomy outlook of the 
prospects of the coming season. The wet and cold of last year 
must be held responsible for this, for the land over which the 
trials were held was excellent partridge ground, and in former 
years a considerable head of game has been bagged on the same 
estates. G. T. TrEaspALe-BucKELL. 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 


IIE issue of a very fine new edition of the poems of 
Milton (Milton’s Poetical Works, in two volumes, 
Macmillan) affords an opportunity for one or two 
observations on a poet who, during recent years, has 
scarcely received the attention he deserves. Not that 
Milton has failed either of admirers or critics. Those who love 
him usually do so intensely, and he has supplied a theme of 
discourse to some of the ablest critics in our language, from 
Addison and Johnson down to Matthew Arnold. Many aspects 
of his poetry have been treated thoroughly. Monsieur Scherer 
has left little to be said about the religious and philosophical 
bearing of ‘ Paradise Lost.” It has now become almost 
common-place to talk of the manner in which Milton used the 
biblical account of creation, much as he might have done a fable 
from classical mythology. Yet those are wrong who think that 
this gimplies any want of sincerity in the poet’s Christian 
doctrine. He was probably as unconscious of anything of that 
kind as were the “makers” of the ancient miracle plays, whose 
familiar treatment of sacred personages and sacred things seems 
to our generation so inconsistent with the reverence inspired by 
religious feeling. Yet the travesty of apostle, martyr, evangelist, 
and confessor, strange as it may seem, existed side by side with 
the most childlike and implicit faith. There is no reason to 
think that it was otherwise with Milton. His belief was 
undoubtedly sincere. On the other hand, Mr. Ruskin, as his 
manner was, probably read into ‘* Lycidas”’ more than the poet 
intended. The passage to which he attached so much 
importance is capable of a purely literary and artistic inter- 
pretation, in place of the very metaphysical one which he gave: 


** Last came, and last did go, 
The Pilot of the Galilean Lake ; 
Two massy keys he bore of metais twain 
(The golden opes, the iron shuts amain). 
He shook his mitred locks, and stern bespake :— 
‘ How well could I have spared for thee, young swain, 
Enow of such as, for their bellies’ sake, 
Creep, and intrude, and climb into the fold! 
Of other care they little reckoning make 
Than how to scramble at the shearers’ feast 


And shove away the worthy bidden guest. 
Blind mouths ! 
A sheep-hook, or have learnt aught else the least 


That to the faithful herdman’s art belongs ! 


that scarce themselves know how to hoid 
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What recks it them ? What need they? They are sped ; 
And, when they list, their lean and flashy songs 

Grate on their scrannel pipes of wretched straw ; 

The hungry sheep look up, and are not fed, 

But, swoln with wind and the rank mist they draw, 

Rot inwardly, and foul contagion spread ; 

Besides what the grim wolf with privy paw 

Daily devours apace, and nothing said. 

But that two-handed engine at the door 

Stands ready to smite once, and smite no more.’ ” 


The passage is at any rate full of that pictorial quality that 
delights the imaginative reader of Milton. Again, his wonderful 
power of versification has been described by Tennyson: ‘+O 
mighty mouth’d inventor of harmonies!’’ But there is another 
aspect, which has less to do with technicality and versifying, and 
more with human life, from which we may regard the poet. It 
we were to seek his antithesis, we should find it in Robert Burns, 
and the difference lies chiefly in this. Milton, in a very lofty 
sense, was an artist—the sort of man who has been described as 
one with an intellect of fire anda heart of ice. Everything in 
heaven and earth became material for his muse to work on, from 
his highest conception of divinity to his own blindness. The poet, 
so to speak, sat apart from the man, and saw in the experience of 
the latter only the stuff out of which verses are made. In his art 
he succeeded splendidly, in the first place because of his natural 
genius, in the second on account of his unfailing ear for music 
and rhythm, and thirdly, and to a less degree, because of the 
memory that had amassed such a store of learning to use as 
blazonry and setting for his ideas. What we search in vain for 
in his poetry is the poignancy, the vividness, the acute feeling, 
the lachryme rerum that we find so wonderfully exemplified in the 
poems of Burns. How splendid, yet how cold, is the lament 
over Lycidas: 


** Bid amaranthus all his beauty shed, 
And daffadillies fill their cups with tears, 
To strew the Laureate hearse where Lycid lies. 
For so, to interpose a little ease, 
Let our frail thoughts dally with false surmise. 
Ay me! whilst thee the shores and sounding seas 
Wash far away, where’er thy bones are hurled ; 
Whether beyond the stormy Hebrides, 
Where thou perhaps under the whelming tide 
Visit’st the bottom of the monstrous world ; 
Or whether thou, to our moist vows denied, 
Sleep’st by the fable of Bellerus old, 
Where the great Vision of the guarded mount 
Looks toward Namancos and Bayona’s hold. 
Look homeward, Angel, now, and melt with ruth: 
And, O ye dolphins, waft the hapless youth.” 


With Burns we have less of the splendour, but more of the 
vivid intense feeling, as in the much-quoted lines : 


** Had we never loved sae kindly, 
Had we never loved sae blindly, 
Never met and never parted, 

We had ne’er been broken-hearted.” 


And it would be possible to give some even finer examples from 
the old ballads. The homely human regret of such lines as 


** © little did my mither ken, 
The day she cradled me, 
Of the lands I was to travel in 
Or the death I was to dee.” 
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or that undying picture of the Border Widow carrying home her 
dead 'ord: 
**T took his body on my back, 
And whiles I gaed and whiles I sat ; 
I digg’d a grave, and laid him in, 
And happ’d him with the sod sae green. 


** But think na ve my heart was sair, 
When I laid the moul’ on his yellow hair ? 
O think na ye my heart was wae, 
When I turn’d about, away to gae ? 


** Nae living man I’ll love egain, 
Since that my lovely knight is slain, 
Wi?’ ae lock of his yellow hair 
Ill chain my heart for evermair.” 


We seek in vain in Milton for such natural and poignant pathos 
as this out of an old ballad: 


‘*But had I wist, before I kist, 
That love had been sae ill to win; 
I had lockt my heart in a case of gowd, 
And pinn’d it with a siller pin.” 


It is not in a spirit of fault-finding that we point out the lack of 
this in Milton, but rather as a help to a clear discernment of the 
cause that brings certain readers to him and repels others. The 
warm, loving, sympathetic mind will never find all that it 
requires in this great and stately poet; but, on the other hand, 
to the student and lover of art he will always be a mine of gold. 
Who could improve upon that celebrated passage : 


“* Now came still Evening on, and Twilight gray 
I1ad in her sober livery all things clad ; 
Silence accompanied ; for beast and bird, 
They to their grassy couch, these to their nests 
Were slunk, all but the wakeful nightingale. 
She al! night long her amorous descant sung : 
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Silence was pleased. Now glowed the firmament 
With living sapphires ; Hesperus, that led 

The starry host, rode brightest, till the Moon, 
Rising in clouded majesty, at iength 

Apparent queen, unveiled her peerless light, 
And o’er the dark her silver mantle threw.” 


And the greatest Nature-lover has never painted English scenery 
better than Milton does in * L’Allegro” 

** Straight mine eye hath caught new pleasures, 
Whilst the landskip round it measures ; 
Russet lawns, and fallows grey, 

Where the nibbling flocks do stray ; 
Mountains on whose barren breast 

The labouring clouds do often rest ; 
Meadows trim, with daisies pied ; 
Shallow brooks, and rivers wide ; 
Towers and battlements it sees 
Bosomed high in tufted trees, 

Where perhaps some beauty lies, 

The cynosure of neighbouring eyes. 
Hard by a cottage chimney smokes 
From betwixt two aged oaks, 

Where Corydon and Thyrsis met 

Are at their savoury dinner set 

Of herbs and other country messes, 
Which the neat-handed Phiilis dresses ; 
And then in haste her bower she leaves, 
With Thestylis to bind the sheaves ; 
Or, if the earlier season lead, 

To the tanned haycock in the mead.” 


Tere we have the eye of a painter and the golden tongue that 
imparts colours which cannot be got from any material pigments. 
Here we have fire that does not burn, energy and vivacity, and 
the imagination without which all else is in vain, and while the 
appreciation of these qualities endures we may be sure that ever 
there will be a call for the works of John Milton. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


MOORHEN COURTING. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘‘ CountRY LIFE.”] 

Sir,—In a recent issue you published a most interesting article on the 
peculiarities of courtship in the bird world, and I think the accompanying 
photograph, taken by Mr. R. B. Lodge, may be of sufficient interest to justify 
its reproduction. It shows the cock water-hen, if such a bull may be pardoned, 
making love, and his methods are, to say the least of it, strange, but not more 
so than those employed by others of his kind. Moorhens are by nature very 
shy birds, although they frequently take up their abode quite close to a human 
dwelling, an2 often are to be found sharing the meal of the barn-door fowls. 
On these occasions, however, it is evident to the most casual observer that 
the moorhen is always on the alert, and ready at a moment’s notice to take 
refuge in the reed-enclosed pool, from which she never strays far. At the 
nesting season, however, all birds become bolder—or shall we say more reck- 
less ?>—and this accounts for Mr. Lodge’s success in photographing a pair of 
water-hens enjoying their honeymoon, although the hen bird does not seem 
to be much gratified by her husband’s attentions, judgirg by her expression— 
and small wonder. On the other hand, we must remember that the wise man 
said, and said truly, ‘‘ Strange are the ways of a man with a maid,” and that 
it is impossible for a human being to understand all the feeling of an animal 
so far removed from him in the scheme of the universe What does appeal 
to the ordinary man is the extraordinary behaviour of the cock water-hen 
when he is courting his bride, the way he struts about showing his white tail 
and his long green legs to the very best advantage, and this is a sight that 
may be enjoyed at this season by anyone who cares to seek out a quiet river- 
bank, and, concealing himself, remain quiet for half-an-hour or so. The 
entertainment is quite worth the trouble, and the amusement of the spectator 
is assured; the only thing that is essential is absolute quietness. —F. N. 
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A REMARKABLE PEAR TREE. 

[To THE Epitcr or ‘Country LIFE.”] 
S1r,—The accompanying photograph of a pear tree was taken on April 25th, 
when, as you 
will see, it 
was one mass 
of bloom, 
The house in 
front of 
which it 
stands is at 
the _ seaside 
end of 
Lan gley 
Road, East- 
bourne, and 
is within 
250yds. ot 
high-water 
mark. At 
the time of 
the tidal 
wave, at the 
beginning of 
this year, the 
water rose so 
high that the 
roadway was 
completely 
flooded. The 
tree is now 
more than 
fifty years old, 
and is a re- 
markably fine ee 
one. During : a 
the past few 
days it has 
been such a beautiful sight, covering as it does the whole front of the 
house with blossom, that it has attracted crowds of admirers.—F, K, 
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AN AVINE HOTEL. 

[To THE Eptror oF ‘‘CoUNTRY LIFE.”] 
S1r,—As a rule birds are so jealous of the approach of others of their own 
or of different species to the localities in which they place their nests that I 
think the following account of birds occupying stories in the same three- 
floored building, so to speak of it, is not without its interest. The three- 
storied house in question is an old pear tree. Its trunk is, no doubt, very 
rotten and hollow. There are three holes into the interior, possibly where 
boughs have rotted away and fallen out, at different heights up the trunk, 
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The lowest of these is, at the time of my writing, 
in the occupation of a nuthatch pair; the hole 
in the middle, which is the largest aperture of 
the three, gives some starlings access to their 
nest on the second floor, and above is a hole by 
which a pair of sparrows enter the third floor 
flat, so to call it. At what stage of their 
domestic operations any or all of these various 
lodgers may be, I am not able to say; but all 
seem to be getting on together in comfortable 
amity.—TIf. 

THE BEARING-REIN IN AMERICA. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘* Country LIFE.” | 
S1r,—In the last number of your delightful 





paper which has reached me is a review of a 
book on the care of animals, in which occurs 
the following astounding statement: ‘‘ Appar- 
ently the horse-torturing bearing-rein is unknown 
in America, as it is not mentioned in the book.” 
I do not know how it may bein Kansas, where 
it appears that the author resides (possibly use 
has rendered him callous), but in New York 
almost every horse is so abused, and not only 
carriage horses, but draught horses of all sorts. 
I have even seen a hansom cab horse ‘‘ checked 
up,” as they call it. Even more atrocious is 
a devilish device known as the ‘‘ overdraw 
check.” This is a strap reaching from the 
crown of the head-stall to the saddle, the 
effect of which is often to give an abso- 
lutely reversed curve to the neck, while the poor brute’s nose is elevated in the 
air at what must be an excruciating angle. All sorts of cruel bits are also 
in common use in New York, but this is mainly due to the inefficiency of 
the S.P.C.A., as their use is against the law. —BRITIsHueER. 


A BRETON CROSS. 

[To tHE Epiror oF ‘*Country LIFE.’ | 
Sir,—Crosses, of which the accompanying photograph shows a_ typical 
example, are a familiar sight to passers-b: on the highways of France, and 
nowhere are they more picturesque than in Brittany ; nor are these only to 
be found on the public reads. As a rule they com nemorate some event or 
are erected as a thank-offering. One very beautiful cross that I remember 
stood at the summit of a high cliff, whence it kept its silent watch over 
the little fishing hamlet below and the wide stretch of ocean aroundit. Here 
the women-folk would come and offer up their prayers for the safe return of 
those at the mercy of the sea, and in many an hour of serious danger these 
simple believing fisher-folk must have derived comfort and consolation from 
its presence there.—F. T. 
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THE FOOD OF OWLS. 

(To tne Eprrvor oF ‘*Counrry LIFE.” | 
S1r,—I herewith enclose a photograph, taken 
by myself, of the contents of an owl’s pellet 
when dissected, which I thought might interest 
the readers of CountRY LIFE. The pellet in 
question probably belongs to a wood-owl, 
having been found under a large beech tree at 
the edge of a wood. The mass shown at the 
bottom of the photograph is the grey fur out of 
which the bones were extracted. The photo- 
graph is natural size, and the bones are those of 
mice or bats. I hope this will prove a useful 
contribution to your magazine. —DouGLas N. 
SETH-SMITH. 

A SIBERIAN ROEBUCK. 

(To THE Eprror oF ‘*CouNntTRY LIFE.”’] 
S1r,—Tie enclosed picture of what is 
probably the only imported specimen of 
the rare Siberian roedeer now alive in 
England, may be of interest to those of your 





readers who have deer parks of their own. 
Capreolus pyzargus is the largest of the roedeer 
species, and its existence was unknown to most 
persons until a comparatively recent period. For 
this reason, even moderately-sized specimens of 
its horns (which are sometimes as long as 17in. 
and 18in ) used to be sold by, sharp dealers 
to Continental collectors, who were unaware 
of their existence, as choice specimens of the 
Urbock, or ancient roe of Central Europe, obtaining prices that worked out 
at more than the weight of the heads in gold. The difference between the 
German and the Siberian roebuck horns can, however, be easily told, for while 
the burrs of the German deer are close together, often touching each other, 
the burrs of the Siberians are smaller and, with very few exceptions indeed, 
separatec by a space of from half an inch to an inch, The photograph I 





am sending you was taken recently by Mr. J. Hamilton Leigh, who has 
turned out in an enclosure in his park at Matchams, near Ringwood, a fine 
young Siberian buck which Ilagenbeck had imported, together with a young 
doe, which, however, died. There used to be some Siberian roedeer at 
Woburn, but if I mistake not, they all died two or three years ago. The 
head which this animal is setting up will be a fine one, very wide and 
massive, and it will be interesting to note what the crossing of this buck with 
English roe, of which there are several does in the same enclosure, will do in 
the way of increasing the size of their horns, —W. A. BAILLIE-GROHMAN. 


TOAD IN ROBIN’S NEST. 
[To THE Epitor oF ‘‘CountTRY LIFE.”} 
S1r,—When walking in a country lane near York, I observed a robin 
fluttering about the bank, and upon reaching the spot I sought for and found a 
nest, in which was a toad apparently asleep. I turned the toad out, and found 
a small piece of egg-shell. It seemed to me that the toad had eaten the eggs, 
and then fallen asleep in the nest; it was very bloated, as though it had had 
a big feed. I did not know that toads would rob birds’ nests, and wonder 
if any of your readers have had a similar experience. —OsWALD S. JONES, 














